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PHBE: PHOEBE: GIRL "AND WIFE. 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “THE SECOND 
MRS. TILLOTSON,” &, d&c. 
ciieealineanded 


CHAPTER IX. BREAKING-UP DAY AT HAND. 
Maanwaite, the school was approaching 
} that wished-for period when “ finishing” 
was suspended for the vacation; and the 
young ladies—save, of course, a few casuals 
} with officious guardians, or whose parents 
| lived about the Equator or the Antipodes 
—were to go home. Now began those 
| processes, which were to convince the 
] parents that their money and affectionate 
} interest had been well invested. The 
; drawing-master had gathered up all those 
laboured pencil-scratchings—the crooked 
trees, whose boughs and foliage were as 
solid and heavy as the houses beside them ; 
the houses which were as crooked and 
crazy as the trees; the smirched water- 
| colour drawings, awful medley of tones 
and spots—and had taken them home with 
him. On the great day, all would lie 
| on the table, fair, clean, and beautiful; the 
/ crooked portions made straight, the trees 
blooming with airy foliage, the houses 
relieved with bold bits of colour dashed in 
with a free touch; and all charmingly 
trimmed and mounted on the snowiest 
| Bristol board. A miracle! At first the 
pupil might rub her eyes, and scarcely 
recognise her production ; but time and 
i praise would accustom her to accept it; 
# the thing being richly framed and hung 
up, Mademoiselle, having given up the 
“accomplishment” altogether, gradually 
begins to confound her own touches with 
those of the master, and complacently 
accept praises for those early works. 
“What a pity, pe 2 you did not 
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keep up your painting,” was often the 

speech of an affectionate mamma, as her } 
eye settled on the red cloak of the peasant |f 
in the foreground, which was entirely Mr. |! 
Stippler’s work, splashed in desperately to 
save the whole. 

So, too, with the music. Canova } 
had a number of easy pieces in er might jf 
be called the “ Ba-ba black-sheep”’ style, | 
The Maiden’s Prayer, Trickling ‘Drops, 
which he hammered painfully into the | 
fingers of his pupils. Through these 
they contrived to pick their steps. But he j}- 
devised ‘more ambitious displays for the | 
day of Exhibition, when the strangers | 
were present, by, as it were, touching up 
the pieces with his own hands, just as the } 
drawing-master did for his department. { 
These were the compound performances of | 
two pianofortes, or duets on a single one, f 
in all of which Canova officiated, and took 
the burden on himself. 

So with the elocution-teachers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Siddons-Jones, and the French and 
other masters, and the Oxford B.A., who 
looked after the Latin and Greek, or the 
little scraps of those languages. All was 
with a view to “finishing.” If a hand- jf 
some display were but secured on that day, 
when so many distinguished people were } 
assembled,. the parents, as Miss Cooke 
knew, would be content. 

Now, too, the examinations were on; and } 
the few “hot-house” girls, who were to 
support the reputation of the establishment, 
were already marked out for prizes. Thus, § 
the daughter of Mr. and Lady Juliana 
Mann—he was “in the diplomacy ”—was of 
rather a pedantic turn; and it was surely 
natural that she should bear off the history 
premium. Mr. Mann had promised to at- | 
tend, and it would really be interesting 
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that a father should see a child receive a 
premium from the Hon. and Very Rev. 
the Dean Drinkwater. The young lady 
was encouraged to make exertion, and the 
B.A. clergyman who examined, though he 
did not literally “receive the office” to 
that effect, made everything very smooth 
for the young postulant. So with French 
for Miss Mantower, Lady Mantower’s 
niece ; so with elocution, where the Sid- 
dons-Joneses declared that Miss Hutton, 
the member’s daughter, showed almost 
oratorical genius, and that her recitation 
of Mr. Longfellow’s “ Excelsior” suggested 
Miss Faucit. Would not Mr. Hutton, the 
member, take the honour as a compliment 
to himself ? 

Such was the system of Miss Cooke’s 
establishment, not directly open to a charge 
of partiality, an idea which Miss Cooke 
would have repelled with indignation ; but 
the ground was certainly smoothed in that 
direction, and the policy of the home ad- 
ministration favoured selection rather than 
competition. But that this suspicion of 
favouritism might, once for all, be dis- 
pelled, it should be stated that nearly every 
pupil of consideration received a reward of 
some kind; and it was contrived that even 
the poor drudges, who were not recom- 
mended by wealth or connection, should 
go away distinguished in some compara- 
tively humble department at all events. 
What, therefore, were by courtesy called 
the competitive examinations were now 
beginning, and the “‘B.A. Oxon,” with Dean 
Drinkwater and the other professors, had 
actually arrived, and were already “setting 
papers” to the young ladies. Very soon 
the great class-room—formerly a_ball- 
room, when the house had been a family 
seat—would be cleared for the great day. 

The upholsterer’s men came to lay down 
“the dais,” where Dean Drinkwater was 
to sit surrounded by smiling parents and 
guardians, and where, too, a quantity of 
hired cane-bottomed chairs were to be 
arranged. Above all, the Cooke dove-cote 
was being fluttered by the news, now 
authentic, that Adelaide Cross had deter- 
mined to claim the Dacier medal! In 
her case it was felt that no shifts or in- 
genious manipulation would avail. She 
was not to be trifled with. It was very 
annoying. Her abilities were too well 
known, and nothing in the shape of the 
convenient arrangement intended by the 
Misses Cooke could be attempted. 

Phoebe—never studious, rather positively 
idle, and whose small cranium seemed of 


too slender and delicate a material to bear 
the working of such machinery as exciting 
her memory, getting by heart, working 
sums, and the like—had, however, a de- 
partment of an ornamental kind reserved 
for her—“ Botany and Ladies’ Gardening.” 
This went no higher or no deeper than 
the names of fashionable flowers, such as 
were worn at balls, or found upon drawing- 
room tables—azaleas, camellias, &c.; and 
the knowledge required was of a very 
simple and unscientific kind. Calix and 
pistils were all too rugged for Phobe’s 
brain, though she could gossip prettily 
about petals, which she had often met with 
in books of poetry. 


CHAPTER X. AT THE GARDEN-GATE. 


Wirs all these exciting matters drawing 
on, and keeping Phoebe and her com- 
panions in a flutter, she had scarcely time 
to think of what had promised to be so ex- 
citing an adventure ; and she was, indeed, 
rather piqued at its rather pusillanimous 
abandonment by the hero. Unsophisti- 
cated as she was, Phoebe’s instinct told her 
that literal and strict obedience to young 
ladies’ commands in such cases was not ex- 
actly required, even by the most rigid; and 
she owned to herself that the young Loch- 
invar was a dull fellow. However, she was 
delighted that she was relieved from the 
difficulty of encountering Adelaide with so 
awful a secret in her keeping, and she could 
now look her friend gaily in the face. 

Adelaide never alluded to the subject, 
until one evening, when, in answer to a 
request of Phoebe’s, about some trifling 
matter, “ Won’t you tell me?—it’s not a 
secret P” she said abruptly : 

“No! I have done with secrets for 
ever! That last one turned out beauti- 
fully!” 

Phoebe grew nervous. 

“You mean——” 

“T don’t think I ever told you. It 
ended there and then! On the very day 
that I was confiding it to you, it ended! 
Could you have believed it ?” 

Pheebe felt that some mysterious power 
—which was no other than the weakness 
of her nature—compelled her to be a little 
hypocritical. How could she now make 
confession? Alas! she had to put some 
little astonishment into her face. 

“Never been heard of since!” she 
faltered. 

“Why, has he? How would you be likely 
to know anything of him ?” 

“ Oh, of course not,” said Phobe, rather 
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seared by the sharp look turned upon 
her. 

“He has never made a sign!” Adelaide 
repeated. ‘I suppose he has discovered 
some one else. But it is a lesson for me 
never to be so stupid as to tell anything 
until it is a certainty. But I shall find it 
all out one day; I never forget a thing, or a 
person. One day I may have to give the 
parties concerned just a little chastisement, 
for what they have done to me—just 
enough to satisfy justice without verging 
on vindictiveness. Meanwhile, promise 
this: never allude to the matter again 
unless you wish to humiliate me, which I 
suppose you do not.” 

Now was a sort of opportunity, Phoebe 
felt; yet how could she tell her? She 
was really afraid. 

“ But ” she began. 

“What! you won’t promise?” said 
Adelaide, almost fiercely. “You wish to 
keep this advantage over me to match my 
superior cleverness, as you think ?” 

“Oh! I do—I promise, certainly!” 
said Phoebe, hurriedly ; and did actually 
promise. 

“There now! she won’t let me,” said 
Pheebe to herself desperately. ‘It is not 
my fault. However, there’s an end of it, 
as she says. Poor fellow! What a pity! 
He was certainly charming! Yet I am 
sure there is some mistake.” 

As she thought this, she went to the 
play-ground, where was the usual crowd 
of girls clustered about the postman. 

“One for you, Miss Dawson,” said the 
latter, Miss E. Cooke, who on those oc- 
casions gave each recipient her full style, 
as being more official, and more in harmony 
with the direction on the letter. When 
the penknife had performed its functions, 
Phcebe saw the writing and recognised it. 
It was from the hero of the garden-gate. 
How mysterious were these coincidences ! 
Bewildered, she flew away toa private room, 
to read it. 

“Dear Miss Dawson,—What will you 
have thought of me? I had to return at 
once, being called away ‘suddenly by the 
illness of my father. The agitation of this 
matter has prevented my attending to any- 
thing else ; but I heard by accidenf that 
the school is about breaking up, and that 
you are all going away. So here I am, at 
the Red Lion once more. Do me one 
favour, and I promise it shall be the last 
time that I shall worry you. All our little 
plans—lI mean, of course, your friend Ade- 
laide’s and mine—depend upon seeing you 





’ 





once more. I know you are too unselfish 
to refuse; and, depending on this, I shall 
be at the garden-gate to-night—in any 
case. Come or not, I shall be there.” 

“ How nice of him!” 

Phoebe smiled as she read. She was 
really delighted. 

“ Oh, wasn’t I unjust to him!” she said. 
“Tt was really too cruel. And his poor 
father! How nice of him!” 

She was full of enthusiasm and interest, 
and felt also not a little pride, because her 
judgment had been a little superior, after 
all, to Adelaide’s well-known sagacity. This 
enthusiasm prompted hertoagreeat once, or 
at least ‘‘to see,” “or wait and see,” which 
was nearly thesame thing. Butthere was 
Adelaide; and that young lady’s look, dan- 
gerousand full of warning, came back on her. 
This was fresh playing with fire, or rather 
was about lighting up behind her a con- 
flagration that would now fatally cut off all 
retreat. It was really very serious, and it 
made Phoebe grave. Suddenly she began 
to smile. Was it not only a question of 
a few days? The breaking up was at 
hand. It was in Adelaide’s interest; she was 
working for her. Again the magnificent 
scheme darted, fully formed, into her head ; 
it should all be settled, “clenched,” as it 
were, that night. She would behave with 
a cold, stiff dignity, as though he had dis- 
pleased her. She would, categorically— 
though the word itself was not known 
to her, she could apply its meaning well— 
bring him to the pomt. He should say 
yes or no, and the interview should ac- 
cordingly there end or proceed. Then 
what a surprise, when she should rush 
for Adelaide, and tell her all, bring her to 
the gate, and be a witness to their solemn 
betrothal! She was already impatient for 
the moment to come. The day seemed 
very long, and dragged by. As was 
invariably the case, Phcoebe’s face, and her 
difficulty of maintaining gravity when any 
eyes met hers, betrayed that something 
was being plotted. However, everyone 
was accustomed to Phobe’s tricks, and 
suspected nothing serious. 

In her room that night, when all had 
gone to bed, she might have been seen 
dressing for this meeting—putting on a 
certain picturesque red cloak and hood; a 
ribbon, to match, being displayed in her 
hair. These matters were not thought of 
on the first occasion ; now, of course, it was 
for Adelaide’s interest “‘to make a good im- 
pression ;”’ and, at that moment, she began 
to work out a most puzzling problem 
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—one of the same nature has often dis- 
tracted young ladies—viz., “what did he 
see in Adelaide?” No one could say she 
was pretty ; even Phoebe, who was her best 
friend, could hardly go as far as that! 

Now, well skilled in the method of 
escaping through the window, she readily 
found her way into the garden. She 
tripped down the long walk, having 
wrapped a black shawl about her, and 
came to the gate, where the dark figure 
could be made out waiting for her. Already 
the old nervousness of the situation had 
passed away; she was going to meet a 
friend whom she knew, and over whom 
she had influence. 

“How good of you!” he exclaimed, 
through the gate, “though indeed I don’t 
deserve it. How charming youare! To 
think of your running such a risk to come 
and meet me.” 

Phcebe was confused at this opening 
compliment. 

“Oh, but indeed you have not behaved 
well,” she answered. ‘I thought you had 
deserted me altogether.” 

It then suddenly occurred to her that it 
was as Adelaide’s agent she was there, and 
she was beginning to speak as though she 
were the principal. 

“Now this will never do,” she said. 
“We have come to-night about business 
—about Adelaide’s business, and nothing 
else.” 

“Oh, that of course,” he answered, less 
enthusiastically ; “but you must first let 
me set myself right in your eyes.” 

“Never mind that,” said she, in her 
most coquettish way, and not at all dis- 
pleased. ‘ We have to settle a great deal 
to-night, for there is really no time to be 
lost. You see, we are all going away 
in a few days, and Dean Drinkwater is 
coming.” 

“ And what is his business? Is he the 
beginning of the end? Is he to marry 
any of the young ladies ?” 

Phoebe laughed gaily at the joke—so it 
seemed to her—then, not unskilfully, turned 
his allusion to profit. 

“No; I only wish we could ask him to 
do that for Adelaide. That is what I have 
set my heart on.” 

He started, then laughed. 

“Dear me! This is really going very 
fast. Do you know that marriage is a 
very serious step, not to be arranged ata 
garden-gate.” 

“ Serious step! ”’ said Phoebe, scornfully; 
‘not for people who really love each other. 


Besides, let me tell you it is not so difficult 
as you would think.” 

“Indeed! Do tell me what you think 
about marriage ; I should so like to hear!” 

“Nonsense,” said Phoebe, colouring. 
“Listen! you must come -here and meet 
Adelaide. I shall keep watch, so that you 
can have a long, long talk together. We 
can settle everything then—the day, and all 
the particulars. I will write to my brother 
Tom, who is a first-rate fellow, who will 
do anything for me, and help in every way. 
He will be invaluable,” continued Pheebe, 
growing quite eloquent. “ Oh!” she con- 
tinued, suddenly checking herself, “I de- 
clare I forgot about Adelaide. I should tell 
you that she is dreadfully angry with you, 
and says she will never see you again.” 

This news did not shock the visitor so 
much as Phoebe intended it should. 

“Then how is she to come here to- 
morrow night?” 

“Well, I mean I am sure she will. I 
will get her to come. Oh, you must, you 
must,” continued she, with greatearnestness 
and gravity, “think of this seriously, and 
fulfil your promises. You don’t know how 
much depends on it. She has nowhere to go, 
no one but you to turn to. She is my friend, 
and I like her so much; so, for mysake, pro- 
mise me that you will do what we want.” 

It was a bright night, and just at this 
moment the moon came from behind the 
tall dark old trees of the garden. The 
light fell on Phoebe’s appealing face, from 
which the shawl had fallen back, and which 
pleaded more irresistibly than her words. 

“For your sake?” said the gentleman. 
“That would indeed be a temptation.” 

Suddenly, to Phobe’s astonishment, 
the gate on which his hand rested began 
to open inwards. In another instant he 
was in the garden, and standing beside 
her. She gave a little cry, and turned 
to fly. He caught her hand. “No. Do 
stay! Forgive me,” he said. “I knew 
that you would leave when you came to 
hear what I had to say, so I ventured on 
this,” holding upakey. ‘ You must wait 
and hear me.” 

“Oh! indeed I cannot,” said Phoebe, 
alarmed. “Let me go, do. What can 
you want?” 

“Tt is about her—about Adelaide. You 
think I wish to marry her—that I would 
give the world for her. Nothing of the 
kind. It is you—you alone!” 

It was, as might be supposed, the first 
declaration of love ever made to her, and 
the feeling was as delicious as it was 
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novel. The youth was handsome. The truth 
was, Phoebe had before now owned to 
herself, that he was the most captivating 
being that she had ever even dreamed of. 
The garden, the trees, the gate, even the 
indistinct outline of the House of Correc- 
tion at the back, seemed to dissolve away ; 
and all the time she heard him eagerly, 
ardently pouring out the same celestial 
notes into her ear. But at his last words, 
when he was saying, “I cannot say more 
now ; it seems fickle, but I do not care; we 
cannot help these things. I did love her; 
but since I saw you, and saw that you 
were not altogether indifferent, and seemed 
to encourage me——’”’ at this Phoebe came 
back to prose. 

“No, no, never!” she said. 
did that—at least never intended it. 
must not say nor think such a thing.” 

“But you did,” he went on. “I saw it 
at the beginning. You would not have 
asked me to come here again if you did 
not like me a little. No. Adelaide is 
very grand, and noble, and resolute, and all 
that, and I did admire her; but now it is 
you, all you. You have driven her image 
out of my mind altogether.” 

But Phcebe, now recovered, was not a 
little shocked at this faithlessness, and at 
her own apparent disloyalty. In an instant 
she saw the dangers of the situation, and 
was really terrified. She now wished that 
she had never come on this foolish, dan- 
gerous errand. She felt she could no 
longer be equal to the situation, especially 
as she knew not what to say ordo. In her 
hand she felt that there was a letter, 
though she knew not how it came there. 
Retreat, flight, was the only course. She 
turned to go, but, as she did so, gave a 
short cry. Two figures confronted her, 
a hand caught her arm, and snatched away 
the letter. The officers of justice were on 
her—officers Cooke and Corbett—and the 
delinquent was captured, red handed. 

With a voice that trembled with alarm, 
Miss Emma Cooke turned to the intruder. 

“Assistance has been sent for; the 
police are coming; so you had better begone 
—at once.” 

“T assure you, madam ” he began. 

“The gardener will be here as soon as 
he has put on his clothes,” and the intrepid 
lady, advancing, put her own key into the 
lock, and held the gate open for him to 
depart. 

“Tam going, madam,” he said; “ but you 
will let me say this much a 

“Not a word, until you have left the 
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garden. Miss Dawson, retire—go into the 
house at once.” 

“Indeed it is not his fault,” said Phoebe, 
eagerly. ‘I must say that.” 

“Hush! Oh, stop; take her in at once,” 
said the “exempt” to her follower; and 
Phoebe was seized incontinently, and 
hurried away. Under the spell of Miss 
Cooke’s eye, the lover felt himself forced 
to retire, when the gate was closed with a 
vigorous clash, and the bolt smartly shot 
home. 

“T assure you,” he said again, in the 
most appealing and soothing tones he 
could assume, “ she is not to blame, on my 
word and honour as a gentleman.” 

“You a gentleman!” repeated Miss 
Cooke, through the bars, with infinite 
scorn. “A pretty gentleman. But you 
shall hear more of this. We shall summons 
you! It’s disgraceful! We shall summons 
you for trespassing on the grounds and— 
house-breaking. You have been suspected 
for some time. Your doings at the Red 
Lion have been watched.” 

He was still pleading in the softest and 
most dulcet tones—for he felt it was his 
only opportunity, and that poor Phoebe 
would after that night be helpless—when 
the dragon turned from him abruptly, and 
walked away to the house. To pursue the 
interview under such circumstances was, 
of course, impossible, and our hero retired. 

Near the house Miss Cooke overtook 
Phoebe and her guard. Phoebe had in the 
meantime relieved her mind by addressing 
Corbett as “‘ Spy!” 

“You awful, awful girl!” said Miss 
Cooke as they entered. ‘“ You are not fit 
to sleep under this roof with the other 
girls. You should be put by yourself in 
an out-house. It contaminates me to talk 
to you.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said Phoebe, con- 
temptuously, almost with squared arms. 
She was ready to do battle with the world 
—with anyone. 

In her room—there was no out-house 
prepared or suitable for such a class of 
criminal—she was inclined to laugh at the 
whole as “a lark” of the first magnitude. 
After all, a few words would explain it all. 
She had got through worse scrapes. In 
fact, she did not think of the peril. The 
sweet delicious music that she had never 
heard before, came back on her, filling her 
soul. So that charming being loved her ! 
How strange! How wonderful! She 
forgot everything else, even Adelaide ; and 
as she fell asleep it was still in her ears. 
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DR. GUILLOTIN AND THE SANSON 
FAMILY. 

Josrera Ianacz Guitxorin lived to deplore 
his own ingenuity in inventing or sug- 
gesting a machine which, besides being 
effective for the immediate purpose in- 
tended, was the result of a really kind 
feeling. The stern irony of fate occa- 
sionally rewards inventors in this way. 
Born in 1738, Guillotin received a 
medical training; he became a physician 
of much repute, and was chosen pro- 
fessor in one of the French universities. 
In 1789, when France was beginning to 
feel the first throes of the Revolution, 
Guillotin was elected member of the 
National Assembly, and took his seat 
among the Liberals or Reformers. He 
proposed a resolution, declaratory that 
capital punishment ought to bear no re- 
lation to the rank of the culprit; that 
when a criminal is condemned to death, 
for any crime whatever, the mode of 
execution should be the same whether he 
were peer or peasant. Condensed into a 
few words, the resolution declared, ‘‘ That 
crimes of the same kind are to be punished 
in the same way, whatever may be the 
rank of the criminal.” Until then, nobles 
and privileged persons, when condemned 
to death, had the honour of being decapi- 
tated, either by the axe or the sword; 
whereas the common people were left to 
the tender mercies of a hempen rope. Dr. 
Guillotin at the same time proposed a 
second resolution. He wished to save 
the unhappy beings from the additional 
punishment arising from the uncertainty, 
nervousness, or clumsiness of the exe- 
cutioner, whether axe-man or swords- 
man. He cited historical incidents in 
which two, three, or even more cuts were 
given, by the axe or the sword, before the 
head of the miserable sufferer was finally 
severed from the body. He proposed to 
do away alike with the gibbet, the sword, 
and the axe, and to substitute a decapitating 
machine, in which a sharp, heavy knife 
should descend on the neck of the con- 
demned. Feeling assured that bodily pain 
could hardly be felt during this brief opera- 
tion, he was quite carried away by his 
subject, and said,’ enthusiastically, “I 
could cut off your head with my machine 
in the twinkling of an eye, without your 
suffering the smallest pain !” 

Poor Dr. Guillotin had to bear the shafts 
of ridicule, always a terrible weapon to a 
Frenchman. Many of the members of the 
Assembly smiled at his ardent words ; and 





the Royalists out of doors made rare fun 
of him. One of their journals gave a song, 
“On the inimitable machine of Dr. Guil- 
lotin for chopping off heads, called after 
his name the Guillotine.” This name, 
started in this bantering way, has clung 
to the machine from that day tillnow. The 
doctor protested against the designation, 
but in vain. He did not even invent 
the machine; he merely pointed out that 
the chopping action could easily be pro- 
duced by a sharp, heavy blade descending 
from an upright frame. The Royalist 
journalists kept up the joke by producing 
a pot-pourri, in which Guillotin was re- 
presented as rising from his seat in the 
Assembly, and moving his resolution. The 
opening verse would be spoiled by trans- 
lating ; it ran thus: 

Tl propose 

Peu de chose, 

Qu’il expose 

En peu de mots; 

Mais l’emphase, 

De sa phrase, 

Obtient les bravos, 

De cing ou six sots. 

Other doggerel stanzas followed, ar- 
ranged to the tunes of “ Paris est au Roi,” 
“En Amour c’est au Village,” “De la 
Baronne,” “Que j’avions d’impatience ” 
(in which Guillotin sings the merits of 
his machine in “bringing heads low,” 
and ends with a “ Tra-la-la”), and “ A la 
fagon de Barbare,” in which a spectator 
declares that he had had his own head 
chopped off by the machine, so cleverly 
that he knew nothing about it! 

The National Assembly, on receiving 
Dr. Guillotin’s two propositions, at once 
adopted the first of them, by decreeing 
equality of punishment for all ranks of 
society; but left the mode of execution 
for further consideration. It was not till 
nearly two years afterwards, that, on the 
motion of MM. Lepelletier and Saint 
Fargeon, a decree was issued, declaring 
that the mode of capital punishment 
should be by decapitation. Hven then the 
merits and demerits of the axe, the sword, 
and the falling-knife were left in abeyance. 
In March, 1792, the Assembly sought the 
advice of Dr. Antoine Louis, a celebrated 
surgeon, and secretary of the Paris College 
of Surgeons. He explained, scientifically, 
how far the various decapitating instru- 
ments acted like knives, and how far like 
scissors ; and expressed himself decidedly 
in favour of a chopping-machine. He 
showed that the idea of such a machine 
was by no means a new one. An Italian 
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book by Achille Bocchi, dated 1555, gives 
an engraving of an Italian nobleman being 
beheaded; a heavy blade suspended by 
cords from a crossbar at the top of a 
frame, is represented as falling on the 
neck of the victim; the machine was 
called a mannaja, or mannaia. In 1632, 
some such apparatus was employed in 
Languedoc, for decapitating Duc Henri 
de Montmorenci. It was also ascertained 
that Scotland in the North, and Persia in 
the East, had employed machines bearing 
a resemblance to this. 

Among the strange scenes of the French 
revolutionary days, not the least strange 
was that of the National Assembly listen- 
ing gravely to the details given on these 
matters. Dr. Louis conferred with Dr. 
Guillotin, and also with the famous exe- 
cutioner Sanson. Sanson specially urged 
that, if all executions henceforth were-to be 
by beheading, a machine would be greatly 
needed ; as he distrusted his own power 
of using the sword or the axe so fre- 
quently, and so accurately, as would be 
necessary. After hearing all the explana- 
tions and suggestions, the Assembly passed 
a decree for the use of a decapitating- 
machine, in substitution of the halter, the 
axe, the sword, and the various instruments 
of torture such as the rack. One Schmidt, 
a German musical instrument maker, 
residing at Paris, was taken into council; 
and he, Guillotin, Louis, and Sanson, 
settled among them the details of the 
machine. Nay, there was even a fifth 
adviser. The king, always fond of lock- 
making and amateur engineering, re- 
quested to have the designs shown to 
him; and he suggested an improvement 
which was practically adopted. A sum 
of five thousand five hundred francs was 
paid for the machine, constructed for 
the National Assembly by Guidon the 
carpenter. An attempt was made to give 
the name of Louisette, or Louison, to it, 
in honour of the learned doctor; but the 
name Guillotine had been current in the 
public mind for two or three years, and 
nothing could supplant it, although Dr. 
Guillotin certainly never sought to have 
his memory thus perpetrated. The appa- 
ratus was first tried in decapitating the 
dead bodies of three men, and some live 
animals, at the prison of the Bicétre. Dr. 
Louis, after seeing the efficacy of the 
invention tested in this way, died just 
before the terrible days of the Revolution 
came on; and was therefore denied the 
pleasure, or spared the pain (whichever it 





might be), of seeing the guillotine em- 
ployed as the most dread of political 
instruments. 

The first victim was an ordinary criminal, 
a highwayman named Nicholas Jacques 
Pelletier, who was guillotined on the 25th 
of April, 1792. The Chronique de Paris, 
in its next day’s issue, stated that “The 
novelty of this mode of execution caused 
a considerable augmentation in the number 
of persons who usually witness such scenes. 
The machine is with good reason preferred 
to other modes of putting to death. One 
human being is not directly employed in 
decapitating another; and the promptness 
with which the operation takes place is 
more consistent with the spirit of the law, 
which is often severe but should never be 
cruel.” The first political guillotining took 
place four months later; when Louis 
David Collinot d’Augremont was executed 
by torchlight, for the crime of having been 
among “the enemies of the people” on 
the 10th of August; the day on which 
“the people” broke into the Tuileries, 
expelled the royal family, and filled the 
palace and its surroundings with blood. 

The National Assembly was succeeded 
by the National Convention, and by this 
Convention was founded the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, in April, 1793. Then, indeed, 
commenced the fearful period, always 
since recorded in history as the Reign of 
Terror, which lasted until July, 1794. 
How many unhappy persons were guillo- 
tined during these fifteen months is not 
accurately known; but in the final six 
weeks preceding the fall of Robespierre, 
more than eleven hundred heads rolled in 
the dust in Paris alone. At first, the 
guillotine was set up in the Place du 
Carrousel for political “suspects,” and 
in the Place de Gréve for ordinary 
criminals. The windows of the chamber 
in which the National Convention sat 
looked out into the Place du Carrousel; 
the deputies, though ready enongh to 
denounce, were not willing that executions 
should go on daily under their very eyes ; 
and the guillotine was removed to the Place 
de la Révolution, where it remained till 
times became quieter. 

During these sanguinary scenes, the 
state of society in Paris was strange in 
many ways. Physicians and philosophers 
held learned discussions about decapita- 
tion, arguing pro and con as to whether 
the head feels any sensation of pain after 
being severed from the body. As the con- 
troversialists were alike unable and un- 
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willing to test the matter by experience 
on their own persons, they could not 
arrive at any decisive result. Whether 
M. Guillotin had the heart to join in these 
discussions, we do not know; he continued 
his practice as a physician, and was much 
respected. A fed notion prevails that 
he himself fell a victim to the machine 
which he had suggested—nay, that he 
was its first victim. Such was not the 
case; he was in prison as a “suspect” 
during the later days of the Terror; but 
the fall of Robespierre occurred just in 
the nick of time, and M. Guillotin survived 
to the days of the Consulate and the 
Empire. He wrote a portion of Auto- 
biography, marked by the omission of all 
notice of his much-regretted suggestion of 
a beheading-machine. 

The indifference to death, induced by an 
almost daily familiarity with descriptions 
and spectacles relating to it, showed itself 
in ways which we, in our quiet country 
and quiet times, can hardly regard as 
credible. During the Terror, the guillo- 
tining of several persons every day— 
sometimes many scores a day—beeame so 
much a matter of course as to be treated 
by the Parisians as an ordinary element in 
city business. In the prisons, to “ play at 
guillotine” was a favourite amusement 
among the prisoners; and many jokes 
were manufactured about the “national 
razor.” Some of the shopkeepers went so 
far, as to display in their windows earrings 
shaped like little guillotines. Two years 
before the fall of Robespierre, when 
violence had begun but had not yet as- 
sumed its more fearful aspect, aristo- 
cratic or Royalist families kept a good deal 
within doors in their Parisian mansions; 
and sometimes amused themselves in a 
strangely morbid way. Dolls or puppets 
were provided, with features resembling 
those of the chief popular leaders. After 
dinner, during dessert, a small mahogany 
guillotine was introduced, and wheeled 
along the table from guest to guest; one 
by one the puppets were placed under the 
knife, and their heads chopped off. Inside 
the trunk or body of the puppet was a 
liquid, vinous and fragrant enough to be 
tasteful to the palate, but blood-red; this 
flowed out over the table; and the guests, 
including ladies, dipped their handker- 
chiefs into it, and applied it to their lips ! 
In all probability this strange game was 


played but seldom, but Opposition journal- | - 


ists magnified it into a regular habit of 
“les aristocrats.” 





Not the least remarkable chapter in ‘the 
story of the guillotine is that which relates 
to the renowned family of the Sansons— 
renowned for the deeds of blood which 
several generations of them performed, 
and almost as much so for their quietness, 
mildness, kindness, and even religious feel- 
ing. The name was originally Sansoni, 
belonging to an Italian family, who mi- 

ated from Florence to Paris in the time 
of Mary de Medicis. 

About a dozen years ago ALL THE YEAR 
Rovunp gave some account of a book pub- 
lished in France, relating to the history of 
the Sanson family, and purporting to be 
written by one of the veritable guillotiners.* 
An English edition of that work has re- 
cently been published in 2 somewhat abbre- 
viated form. We will give a few items 
from it, for the sake of such readers as 
may not have the former article at hand; 
bat will add to them some particulars 
from other authorities. 

Charles Sanson, born in 1655, at Abbe- 
ville, was a lieutenant in the French army. 
Some escapades brought him into trouble 
and then into disgrace; he married the 
daughter of the executioner of Rouen; 
then went to Paris, and became, in 1685, 
official executioner for the Supreme Court 
of Justice. Torture by rack and wheel 
was then in vogue; and he had fourteen 
years of this work, varying with the more 
usual exercise of the axe and the sword— 
the use of the latter being entrusted to a 
humbler functionary. He was succeeded 
in the office by his son Charles, who became 
known in the genealogy of the family as 
Charles Sanson the Second ; he put many 
eminent men, including Count de Horn, 
out of existence during his headsman’s 
career from 1703 to 1726. His son, 
Charles Jean Baptiste, succeeded him in 
the office; the said Charles Jean Bap- 
tiste, it is true, was only seven years 
old; but the family contrived to secure 
the monopoly and the emoluments, which 
were very considerable. Other hands 
did the decapitating while the boy 
looked on, sanctioning the proceeding by 
his official presence. Arrived at man’s 
estate he handled the sword and axe him- 
self, and continued so to do until 1754. 
We now come to the first of the two great 
Sansons, par excellence—Charles Henri, 
who ranks in order as Sanson the Fourth. 
Born in 1740, he was sent to a good school 


* Att THE YEAR Rovunp, First Series, Vol. 8, 
p. 87, “‘ Sanson the Headsman.”’ 
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by his father (Charles Jean Baptiste), and 
made fair progress. Being the son of an 
executioner, albeit so distinguished a one 
as the royal hereditary headsman, the 
other boys in the school did not like to be 
on sociable terms with him; and so the 
schoolmaster insisted on his removal. The 
same thing occurred at a second school ; 
and then the father caused the son’s 
education to be finished at home, under 
the care of a poor French abbé, who had 
been kindly succoured by the family. At 
the age of thirty, Charles Henri succeeded 
his father as state executioner in 1770. 
He lived well, dressed elegantly, and was 
generally known as Monsieur de Paris. 
His first love was destined to become, not 
an executioner’s wife, but the Comtesse 
Dubarry. Sanson had not much work to 
do for twenty years, so far as concerned 
political prisoners ; seeing that Louis the 
Fifteenth was too frivolous and pleasure- 
loving, and Louis the Sixteenth too mild 
and inoffensive, to show much proneness 
to chop off men’s heads. When, however, 
the events of the 10th of August and the 
2nd of September, 1792, had given the 
Parisians the first taste of revolutionary 
blood, and when the guillotine had become 
officially adopted, the demands on the exe- 
cutioner became more frequent. Although 
neither the axe nor the sword was now 
used, the chief executioner had much re- 
sponsibility resting on him, in seeing that 
the details of the guillotining were pro- 
perly conducted without letting the victim 
escape, and, at the same time, without 
subjecting him to unnecessary suffering. 
It was a sore trial to Sanson, when re- 
quested to decapitate the hapless Louis 
the Sixteenth. He may or may not have 
been smitten with the reforming tenden- 
cies of the time; but he could not forget 
that the Sansons had been state exe- 
cutioners for generation after generation, 
in some sense servants of successive kings 
of France. He did not wish to be instru- 
mental in putting to death one who, the 
enthusiasts declared, was to be the last 
king that France would ever see. Other 
considerations, however, pressed upon him. 
He was clearly made to understand that 
he and his family would be placed in an 
awkward predicament if he refused; it 
was certain that some other executioner 
would easily be found, unaffected by such 
scruples ; and he feared that the poor king 
would suffer more, instead of less, from 
brutal and inexperienced hands. He 
yielded a reluctant consent, and guillo- 





tined the king on the 21st of January, 
1793. Whether it was a junior executioner 
who held up the bleeding head to the jeers 
of a maddened crowd, or whether this was 
done by the ruffian Santerre, certain it is 
that the head was so held up. Sanson 
sickened at the sight, went home, fell into 
an illness, and died six months afterwards. 
A Revolutionary journal, the Thermométre 
Politique, gave a long account of the exe- 
cution, and made it appear that the king 
was both ridiculous and cowardly on the 
scaffold. Sanson, although in the fashion 
of the time he called himself “ Citizen 
Sanson,” could not brook this. He wrote 
to the journal, giving a simple account of 
what had taken place, and showed that the 
poor monarch had maintained as much 
firmness and dignity as could reasonably 
be expected at so terrible a moment. 

Sanson the Fourth was, as we have said, 
a man rather moral and religious than other- 
wise; above the level, in these respects, of 
average Frenchmen in those days. After 
his death, his will was found to contain a 
request that a mass for the repose of the 
soul of the king should be said annually, 
on the 21st of January, in a neighbouring 
church. The authorities permitted this, 
only on condition that the monarch should 
be called simply Lonis, or Louis Capet, 
without any regal or honorary addition to 
his name. 

The next Sanson, Henri, who suc- 
ceeded to the office of executioner in 
1793, scrupulously observed the instruc- 
tions of his father for the long period 
of forty-four years, till his death. This 
member of the Sanson family, the greatest 
in fame, had a larger amount of san- 
guinary work to do than all the other 
Sansons put together. It was he who 
guillotined Queen Marie Antoinette, the 
Princess Elizabeth, Charlotte Corday, 
Malherbe, General Custine, Barbaroux, 
Pétion, Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, 
Egalité d’Orléans, Madame Roland, 
Bailly, General Brunet, the Comtesse 
Dubarry, Hébert, Ronsin, Anacharsis 
Clootz, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, 
Philippeaux, Legendre, Count Lavalette, 
Robespierre, Couthon, St. Just, and a 
host of other persons involved in the 
horrors of that sanguinary period. But 
this fearful work did not harden the 
heart of Sanson. He regarded himself as 
a professional servant of the state, bound 
to fulfil the duties of his profession, but 
not forbidden to be a humane and Christian 
man in other matters. He had received a 
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fairly good education from his father, and 
ve the same advantage to his own 
children, who lived with him in domestic 
harmony long after they had grown up to 
be men and women. It was his wont, every 
Saturday, to distribute bread to the poor 
of the district, at his house in the Rue 
Neuve St. Jean. His son, another of the 
race of Sanson, succeeded to the office on 
the death of Henri, in 1840. The office 
finally went out of the family in 1847. 

A curious episode connected with the 
Sansons and the guillotine is given in 
Appert’s Dix Ans 4 la Cour du roi Louis 
Philippe. The Earl of Durham, Mr. 
Ellice, Br. (afterwards Sir John) Bowring, 
and other Englishmen, being at Paris in 
1833, expressed a great desire to see the 
famous guillotine of which they had heard 
so much, and the almost equally famous 
executioner who had chopped off so many 
distinguished heads. Appert went by 
appointment to the residence of Sanson, 
where the family room was pleasantly 
furnished, and a young girl was playing 
the piano in an adjoining apartment. 
Appert was requested to occupy an arm- 
chair, on which three generations of exe- 
cutioners had sat; he did so, but after- 
wards confessed that he did not feel quite 
at ease there. On the following Saturday 
the Englishmen accompanied Appert to 
Sanson’s. The Earl of Durham asked 
whether they could see a live sheep guillo- 
tined, to ascertain whether life appeared 
to vanish at the very instant of decapi- 
tation; but he was informed that such a 
proceeding would give offence at Paris. 
The guillotine was shown to the visitors, 
and its mechanism explained in detail. It 
had a framework about twelve feet square, 
painted of a beef-red colour; the stage or 
platform was six or seven feet from the 
ground. The descending blade or chopper 
was about thirty-two inches high by 
fourteen wide, weighed a hundred and 
thirty pounds, and had a stroke or fall of 
nine feet; it was guided in its descent by 
grooves in two upright timbers. The 
block on which the neck of the victim 
was placed had various contrivances to 
ensure security, promptness, and the 
avoidance of needless suffering. Appert 
was amused at the eagerness with which 
the Englishmen wished to ascertain per- 
sonally as much of the ordeal as possible— 
stopping short, of course, of the final 
catastrophe. In return for the courtesy 
shown, Appert invited Sanson to dinner; 
Vidocq, Balzac, Alexandre Dumas, Fourier, 





Victor Considerant, Broussais, and other 
notabilities were invited to meet him; and 
the executioner was quite the hero of the 
evening. He bore a good character among 
all who knew him. 





THE LADY IN THE WHITE SHAWL. 


“To - morrow, Louisa Lovebird, the 
dearest friend I have upon earth, is to 
come to stay; and we will have such 
expeditions together. She is very pretty ; 
but you are not to admire her, mind. Her 
husband is in India.” 

“Admire her!” I said, reproachfully. 
“Could I?” 

“And your photograph—you promised 
that for to-morrow. I declare this is the 
fourth valse I have given you to-night. 
But I suppose I must.” 

These were the words of an “only 
daughter,” an article which seems to 
have a mysterious fascination for man- 
kind. She was not exactly pretty, but 
‘so nice” her better-favoured friends pro- 
tested. The “only” was enough for me. 
Her name was Lucy Henwitcher, her father 
being the reverend of that name. 

Forget the photograph, for which she 
had expressed a wish, and reserved a place 
in an album so stout and gorged that it 
could not be laced or buttoned-to! I had 
sat and sat again to Cameron Skewrer, for 
one of his choicest ‘ Cabinet- Minister ” 
size. That artist had taken infinite pains; 
but at first he could not satisfy himself, 
and on succeeding attempts did not satisfy 
me. I sat four times, each result being 
worse than the one before. The last, how- 
ever, he declared, could not be better; and 
he went into such ecstasies over his own 
work that he persuaded me. Yet, on 
the ground of its being so unflattering, I 
thought it very doubtful if it could be 
like. However, he assured me that “it 
was my born self;” “that it would be 
known if it was set up at Charing-cross ” 
—a contingency so improbable that it could 
never be adopted as a test. 

The morning after the ball I went to 
receive a copy, which was to be placed on 
a gaily-caparisoned snow-white steed, 
which was to set it off—in other words, to 
be “ mounted.” The effect seemed to me 
unsatisfactory ; and the operator, seeing 
the shadow on my face—my own ‘face— 
humanely came to my relief, declaring 
that he would have it transferred to one of 
his “ boudoor ” mounts, which would give 
the effect desired, and send it up in an hour. 
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I had left my likeness on the table in 
the show-room, and had passed into the 
operating chamber, being curious about a 
nervous patient “ posed” in front of the 
instrument, when I observed a well-dressed 
lady, in a snowy embroidered shawl, stand- 
ing at the table, with my lately-done por- 
trait in her hand. Her behaviour was 
certainly excited. She was a pale, elegant 
creature, tall and interesting to a degree, 
with an air of almost pensive romance in 
her face. She held the picture near, and 
then at a distance ; laid it down, standing 
up on the table; drew a chair in close, 
and pored over it — now smiling, now 
clasping her hands like some devotee. 
Finally, she raised it slowly to her lips, 
and printed on it a long, slowly-given 
kiss, drawing away her lips, as it were, 
reluctantly. It may be imagined how 
singularly affected 1 was at this extra- 
ordinary proceeding. I did not, of course, 
rush out and acknowledge myself as the 
original ; for I was so embarrassed by the 
situation that, when she rose, and, with 
my picture in her hand, advanced towards 
the operating-room, I instantly drew aside 
and passed out on to the stairs. There I 
listened. 

“‘ What is the price of this P” she said. 

He explained that it was engaged—was 
waiting for a “ boudoor” mount, &e. 

“T do not care,” she answered. “I 
must have it. It shall be mounted—in 
my boudoir. Here is half-a-sovereign— 
a sovereign, if you like——” 

The operator looked bewildered. 

“Well, as you are so bent on it, I will 
send up to the gent; he was here only a 
moment ago. I’m sure he’ll be flattered ; 
but he. is very anxious about it, and said 
that he must have it in an hour.” 

“T can’t give up this picture. Stay! 
Tell me his address, and I’ll go to him my- 
self.” 

At this announcement, as her dress was 
rustling near, I retreated, fearful of being 
discovered, and gained the street. There, 
screened from observation, I saw her come 
out, my picture in her hand; and she 
went her way, studying it in a sort of rapt 
fashion. What should I do? Hurry to 
my rooms, and wait for what the old 
romance writers would call “my fair in- 
cognita?” Idid so; but she never came, 
though I waited for nearly an hour after 
the time fixed when I was due at Lucy 
Henwitcher’s. I thought of calling at 
the operator’s again; but I did not relish 
having him as a confidant; so, ruminating 





as I walked, and very distrait at this 
singular adventure, I betook myself to 
the place of appointment. My poor 
mother always said that I had a sly way 
of my own; and I had read of the late 
Mr. Wilkes, who boasted of not being 
more than a quarter of an hour behind 
the handsomest man. What an adventure! 

The “only” child received me. rather 
petulantly. Why had I kept her waiting? 
There was some better attraction, she pre- 
sumed—some young lady, perhaps? Had 
I been with Miss Nipps, the rector’s 
daughter, whom she knew I admired? I 
fear I looked a little foolish, and, perhaps, 
coloured. 

“Where is the picture for my album ? ” 
she asked, abruptly. 

I had to explain—rather confused—that 
it was not ready; that is, it would be 
ready soon. It was getting a boudoir 
mount on. 

“T don’t want boudoir mounts,” she 
said. “TI hate them! I'll paste it in with- 
out any card at all. Send up for it.” 

Much confused again at this situation, I 
faltered out that I would go myself; and 
hurried away, glad to be released. I knew 
that my Lucy was of a jealous turn, ren- 
dered sensitive by the fact of thinking 
that she was sought only for her money; 
and that she was thought to be only “so 
nice,” and not to have personal charms. 

My photographer smirked a good deal, 
but declared it was impossible to furnish 
another picture before evening. It should 
be sent up, indeed, about dinner-time, dis- 
mounted or unmounted; and with that I 
was forced to be content. 

I approached Lucy’s drawing-room with 
a certain trepidation. I heard voices, which 
relieved me, so went in with a certain 
gaiety and abandon. There was a white 
Indian shawl there—a tall figure. That 
face! that form! as they say in the melo- 
dramas. In short, it was my photographic 
female, as I might call her. 

“My cousin, Louisa Lovebird,” said 
Lucy, introducing us. 

The Lovebird smiled, and put out her 
hand. “We almost seem to have met 
before,” she said. “You are quite familiar 
to me, from description.” 

All this time-I was staring at her, and, 
I fear, colouring profusely—a weakness of 
mine from boyhood upwards. 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” I began to stam- 
mer. She was so cool—hardened, perhaps 
—TI was staring at her so intently, that she 
began to get confused. 
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“Why, what is all this?” said Lucy. 
“You have met Louisa before, then ? ” 

“ Oh, never! that is, I mean ” and 
I stopped. 

“What do you mean, sir, by ‘that is, 
you mean?’” 

“T can say, I have never had the plea- 
sure of seeing this gentleman before.” 

A skilful equivocation that made me 
bold. I thought, too, she gave me a 
glance of intelligence. 

“No,” I said, ‘“‘we have never met.” 
And here the stupid wish to qualify again 
interposed, and I added, “at least, 1 mean, 
so far as we know.” 

“What is come over you to-day?” said 
our hostess; ‘I think all this very odd.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, dear,” said the Love- 
bird. “ Let’s talk of something else.” 

I saw in an instant that I must be 
cautious here, or I would peyil all my 
chances. This was a bold, fanciful woman, 
of whom there were but too many about, 
to whom the ruin of others was but sport. 
After all, Lucy was the main, the “only” 
chance; so I was determined to be on my 
guard. 

At this moment a female visitor was 
announced, who was dying to see how a 
particular flower was gctting on, a present 
from herself. She was accordingly taken 
to the green-house. I seized the oppor- 
tunity, and stooping over, said, hurriedly : 

‘You must take care, and not be indis- 
creet. I saw all that this morning. I must 
own it is flattering, but, unfortunately, it’s 
out of the question.” 

She looked at me in haughty astonish- 
ment: ‘‘ What can you mean?” 

“IT mean, you must be on your guard 
here. Your charming cousin is lynx- 
eyed, and would put the worst construc- 
tion on what you do. She suspects some- 
thing as it is, and is as jealous——” 

*“And she has ventured to insinuate 
that to you! But I know the reason, 
perfectly. She never forgave my being 
married before her. At school it was the 
same. Because I had good looks, and she 
had money, she has always had this feeling 
tome. I don’t care what she thinks. I 
shall carry out my own fancies, regardless 
of her humours.” 

“But you will be cautious,” I said, im- 
ploringly. ‘Here, you know—we might 
meet elsewhere—and “ 

“ori” 

Here Lucy entered, giving a start of 
suspicion as she saw us thus confidentially 
engaged. The visitor went away, and now 











I noticed a change in the manner of the 
two friends. They became cutting and 
even pointed. The charming lady in the 
white shaw] seemed to address herself to 
me withacurious emphasis. It was really 
embarrassing. Suddenly, while in this 
coquettish vein, pulling out her handker- 
chief, something dropped out of her pocket, 
at Lucy’s feet. The latter picked it up. 

“ Dear me!” she cried. “‘ A photograph! 
Now who is this, pray ? ” 

The dénouement was coming. Nothing 
would clear me now. 

I looked at the lady imploringly. 

She was perfectly calm. 

“Oh,” she said, “that’s a souvenir of 
darling Charley. You know he never 
would sit, or stand, for his likeness.” 

“Why, it has been done at Cameron 
Skewrer’s, where yours was! How odd all 
this is.” And she looked from one to the 
other, as though there were some mystery 
or conspiracy. The fair Lovebird was not 
in the least confused. 

“Yes. I went in there this morning, and 
took this up by accident. It’s not, of course, 
an exact likeness. But there is a curious 
‘blear’ in the eyes, the man said, from 
some fault in the negative; but it gives 
his expression to the life.” 

Here was an elaborate pieceof mendacity, 
all devised in a second, and withont a mo- 
ment’s hesitation! I could do nothing but 
listen helplessly. 

At this crisis entered the maid. “‘ Please, 
sir, the Foddergraph Man is below, and 
has brought your picture.” 

“Let him come up,” said Lucy, who, I 
could see, was in a fever of jealousy and 
pique. ‘ He will tell us all about it.” 

“ No, no,” I said, “I will go down to 
him. A common fellow. Why should we 
have him up here ?” 

“ Why, indeed,” said the Lovebird. “I 
don’t care to see him. He has given me 
all that I desired.” 

As cool as ever ! 

“Oh, I daresay!” said Lucy, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘“* No doubt. My wishes, of course, 
count for nothing. But I prefer that he 
should come up.” 

“So be it,” I murmured internally. 
** Now we shall have a scene.” 

Enter now the operator. 

“T have brought the picture, and also one 
of our ‘ boudoor’ mounts, in case the lady 
should like to Oh, ma’am ”—and he 
recognised his customer of the white shawl 
—‘“ hope you see the likeness now?” 

“‘ What likeness ? ” said Lucy, quickly. 
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“Between that gent and his picture. 
There’s just a bit of a blear about the 
eyes, where the neg. gev in.” 

“What ! ” said Lucy, “ is this this gen- 
tleman’s likeness ? ” 

“ Of course, miss; tried him four times. 
Uncommon hard to please him! The lady 
would have it.” 

It had all come out now. 

“Thank you,” said Lucy, with stern 
composure. ‘You may go away now.” 

An awful calm succeeded. 

“So, you see, your deception is ex- 
posed,” she said at last. “‘ What! engaging 
in such practices ? But your husband shall 
learn it all—every word of it.” 

“What! Do you presume to insinuate ? 
But I know you of old. You have never 
forgiven me that mortification——” 

“T do not wish to talk more about it. 
Papa would not wish me to associate with 
a person of your character.” 

The lady burst out laughing. 

* Don’t be ridiculous, child,” 

ood-humouredly. 

“ Don’t child me, if you please.” 

“ Really,” I said, interposing, “it is all 
clearly a mistake of some kind ; not worth 
talking about.” 

“A very droll one,” said the Lovebird, 
scarcely able to contain her laughter. 
“This picture is a failure, as a likeness of 
you. No one would ever know it. It’s 
almost comic in its dissimilitude; but it 
reveals poor Charley’s expression, who is 
certainly not a handsome man, in the most 
startling way.” 

“How clever! how ingenious! You 
ought to write stories—you tell them so 


she said, 


well. I suppose you arranged all this 
together. As for you, sir,” she said, turn- 
ing to me, “never speak to me again.” 


I am sorry to say I never was allowed to 
do so.” All that could be said or explained— 
and I even made the photographic artist 
swear an affidavit in proper form before 
authority—could not remove the impres- 
sion. I lost the “ only” daughter, and the 
lady in the white shaw] went back to India, to 
tell the ye over tiffins and under punkahs. 


OUT OF MY HAND. 


ONE by one, oie by on 

In the kindred light of ‘the April sun, 

While primrose and snowdrop gem the ground, 
And the birds are mating and building around ; 
While violets blossom their steps to greet, 
With laughing voices and dancing feet, 

With wakening fancy and budding hope, 
Beyond my reach, and beyond my scope, 

They pass, while in fear and doubt I stand, 

Out of my hand, out of my hand. 





Baby pleasure, and baby care, . 
Not one of them but was mine to share ; 
Not a tear, but I dried it with a kiss, 
Not a smile, but I joined in its eager bliss ; 
Now, the young knight arms for the coming strife, 
The sweet girl-fancies start to life, 
Fey bye the maiden shyness beneath, 
e bright buds hide in their silken sheath, 
By spring dews nourished, spring breezes fanned, 
Out of my hand, out of my om 4 


I dare not trench on thy realm, my boy, 

Nor rob thy sway of one virgin joy ; 

I dare not touch with my faltering fingers, 

The blooms where the light of sunrise lingers ; 

Nor drag to the garish light of day, 

What youth’s proud reticence would delay ; 

I can but wait outside it all, 

Where the cold winds sigh and the brown leaves fall ; 
Oh, the castles I built! oh, the joys I planned! 
Out of my hand, out of my hand. 


Yet did I not hear them in peril and pain, 

Did I See pe as and —— and — 
uitting the easures 0! Ss yout’ 

The glories of science, and art, and trath, 

That the paths for those little feet might ‘be 

Fresh, and sunny, and safe, and free ; 

Scheme, and vision, and hope of mine, 

They were but those golden heads to shrine ; 

Now, alone and tired, slow ag he ee 

Grain by grain, from my failing han 


Father of all, Saviour of ail, 

Behold at Thy altar steps I fall ; 

Thou wilt not disdain that I come at last, 

With my treasure spent, and my noon-day past ; 
Take Thou the guidance that I resign, 

Take this hard embittered heart of mine, 

Take the baftied ambition, ungranted prayer, 
Baseless terror—refining care ; 

Guide each fairy bark to the heavenly strand, 
Take my darlings, my darlings, to Thy hand. 





SKATING AND RINKING. 





TxosE estimable persons who cling to 
the practice of beginning at the begin- 
ning, and love to dive into the origin of 
things, are pleased to derive the modern 
ice skate from the ancient Scandinavian 
snow-shoe, composed of two long strips 
of wood, nearly resembling in form the 
“runners” of the American sleigh. Trans- 
ferred from snow to polished ice, the 
runners have grown closer and closer 
together ; by turns, bone has been substi- 
tuted for wood, and iron for bone, until, 
at last, the widely - separated wooden 
runners have fused into a single skate 
iron, which, by-the-way, is made of 
steel. In support of this theory, various 
learned authorities are cited. Ancient 
Scandinavian poetry abounds in reference 
to skating: Olaus Magnus, the author of 
the famous chapter on Snakes in Iceland, 
refers both to bone and iron skates. Fitz 
Stephen described the Londoners of his 
day (temp. Henry the Second) as skating 
on “that great moor which washeth Moor- 
fields at the north wall of the city,” when 
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frozen over, and as using the leg-bones of 
certain beasts bound to their shoes; and, 
finally, Mr. Roach Smith exhibited to the 
London Society of Antiquaries, in 1841, 
a specimen of an ancient skate, “formed of 
the bone of some animal, made smooth on 
one side, with a hole at one extremity for 
a cord to fasten it to the shoe. At the 
other end a hole isalso drilled horizontally 
to the depth of three inches, which might 
have received a plug with another cord to 
secure it more effectually.” This relic 
was found in Moorfields, near Finsbury- 
circus, in the boggy soil peculiar to that 
district. Similar bone skates have been 
found in the fen country around Lincoln. 
Itis curious to note that skating is 
almost unknown in Russia among the 
people, and is of entirely foreign and 
recent introduction. Scandinavia proper 
is the home of the skate; and it is from 
the hardy Norseman that the natives of 
England, Germany, Holland, and America 
have inherited the passion for skimming 
over the surface of frozen ponds and rivers, 
with action more or less “swanlike.” 
Neither the Hollanders, whom their own 
painters delight in representing as skating 
to market with baskets on their heads, 
nor the swift skaters of our own fen 
country, exhibit any peculiar grace in their 
movements. The effort of carrying a 
weight on the head commanicates a stiff- 
ness to the attitude of the Dutchman; and 
the attempt to attain an extraordinary pace 
gives an ungainly “ bustling” look to the 
fen skater, whose specd is undoubtedly 
prodigious. On the long running skates 
used in the fens, two miles have been 
covered in as little as seven minutes four 
and a half seconds—a speed which the 
swift-footed Achilles himself could never 
have compassed on dry ground. With 
a fair wind—an important condition— 
seventy miles have been covered in a 
day, without the feat exciting any great 
surprise. On the Witham, some years 
ago, the Lincolnshire Volunteers trained 
themselves for the feat, by which a Dutch 
army once repulsed a force of French- 
men on the Scheldt; and, with rifle in 
hand, skated down the river to Boston in 
“fours,” with the captain at their head. 
For centuries past skating as a mode of 
progression has thus been practised in Scan- 
dinavia, Holland, and England; but it is 
only within a comparatively recent period 
that it has been regarded as an elegant 
pastime. London and Edinburgh boast 
their skating-clubs, and proficients in every 











elegant manoeuvre on “irons.” Paris, in 
the Imperial days, looked forward with de- 
light to a hard frost, as then the ornamental 
lakes in the Bois de Boulogne became the 
scene of brilliant evolutions, midnight 
illuminations, and masquerades on skates ; 
but the uncertain weather of England and 
France has always made the difficulty of 
attaining proficiency very great. Winters 
might pass without affording a solitary op- 
portunity of figuring on the ice, and the 
anxiety of skaters touching the thermo- 
meter, and their hatred of a south-west 
wind, have supplied plenty of material to 
caricaturists. In Canada, and the Northern 
States of the Union, no disappointment 
of this kind occurs, the difficulty con- 
cerning the cold being that there is rather 
too much than too little of it. The dis- 
advantage of skating in a cutting wind 
was found so great, that efforts were 
made to preserve the pleasant exercise, 
while suppressing the disagreeable accom- 
paniment of rough weather. Human in- 
genuity soon hit upon the “rink,” an 
enclosed or covered space for skating. 
This word “rink” comes to us from 
Canada, it is true, but is really a Scottish 
word, originally used to designate the space 
swept clear for the national sport of curl- 
ing. The idea of enclosing a space of ice 
soon expanded to the dimensions of roofing 
it over, and protecting it from the snow, 
lighting it up at night, and engaging a band 
of music to divert the skaters. From this 
stage a step was made to downright arti- 
ficiality. The immense skating-rink at 
Montreal is a shallow artificial pond, only 
flooded when wanted, and covered over by 
a substantial edifice of brick, wood, and 
iron, splendidly illuminated at night, and 
amply supplied with music and creature 
comforts. As the ice becomes scratched 
with each day’s work, the surface is 
slightly flooded at the conclusion of skating 
hours, the louvres of the building are 
opened, and, long before morning, per- 
fectly smooth fresh ice invites the skater 
to a surface far superior to anything he 
can meet with out of doors. The rink 
is the only amusement which exists in 
Montreal—the dullest home of some hun- 
dred and forty thousand inhabitants it 
was ever the ill-fortune of the writer to 
abide in. When the rink closes in spring, 
there is absolutely nothing in the way of 
amusement in Montreal. There is a theatre, 
but it is never open. There are no negro 
melodists; not a single learned pig; not 
even an instructive lecture. Wherefore 
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Montreal, having nothing else but the St. 
Lawrence, the Victoria Bridge, and some 
waterworks to be proud of, boasts loudly 
of its rink. As a step in the history of 
skating, the Montreal rink is, of course, 
a great fact; but yet it depends on tem- 
perature—a condition incompatible with a 
thoroughly civilised institution. Long ago 
the skating world recognised the necessity, 
at least in this country and in France, 
of procuring ice without frost, in order 
that the skater might practice his figures 
in all weathers. More than thirty years 
since it was sought to achieve this object 
by making artificial ice—not ice frozen 
on purpose for skating—but ice formed 
of a combination of materials, into which 
alum entered as an important constituent. 
This was to be skated upon with ordinary 
ice skates, and it could be skated upon 
beyond ali doubt. But there were draw- 
backs. Friction, which constantly inter- 
feres between theory and practice, de- 
molished the artificial ice as a practicable 
medium for skating. So great was the 
friction, and so violent were the efforts 
necessary to overcome it, that ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour’s exercise on the 
new medium produced profuse perspira- 
tion in the unhappy skater, who, instead of 
gliding, was compelled to “ drive ” himself 
along. In the fourth volume of Punch, 
published in 1843, is an amusing account 
of a visit to the so-called Glaciarium, in 
Baker-street, where the artificial ice was 
surrounded by an elaborate mise en scéne 
of Alpine or Arctic—it is not very clear 
which—character; but perhaps the balance 
of evidence is in favour of the Alps, as 
the lake was approached from a species of 
Swiss chalet. Punch’s contributor, who 
signed himself ‘‘Tiddledy Winks,” was very 
funny at the expense of the forlorn insti- 
tution, in which he found himself alone, 
save for the presence of one of the “natives, 
who rushed from a gorge of brown paper 
and whitewash at the extremity of the 
lake, and performed several savage evolu- 
tions upon its surface.” In the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of Baker-street, the 
artificial ice lake soon melted away into 
the limbo of dead-and-gone speculations. 
It was a bold attempt to supply a want 
of the human race; but, like many other 
efforts of the same kind, was hardly in 
the right direction—or was, perhaps, a 
little before its time. While ingenuity in 
England was thus unprofitably expended 
on the production of a medium to skate 
upon, the Gallic mind had addressed itself 





to the task of so modifying the skate, that 
it might adapt itself to the most un- 
promising surfaces. In 1819, the first 
patent for a roller-skate was taken out in 
France by a certain M. Petitbled, who 
claimed for his‘invention the ability to 
perform, in ordinary apartments, all that 
can be done on ice with ordinary skates. 
The claims of inventors are proverbial 
for their magnificent breadth; and the 
pretensions of M. Petitbled form no 
exception to the rule. It was im- 
possible to do more with his skates than 
plain, straightforward work. The Petitbled 
skate consisted of a sole or foot-stock, 
made of wood, and fitted with ivory or 
wooden rollers—two, three, or four in 
number—arranged on a single line; and, if 
of uniform size, effectually preventing any 
curves being described by them. The next 
step—or slide—in roller-skating was made 
by a Mr. Tyers, a fruiterer, in Piccadilly, 
who, in 1823, patented a skate which was 
so far an improvement on the French 
invention, that it permitted the per- 
formance of curves. Only a single line 
of wheels was affixed to each “ volito,” 
or skate; but the wheels were of unequal 
size, the middle one being greater in 
diameter than those fore and aft of it. 
This gave a curved or boat-like shape to 
the line described by the lower line of the 
wheels, and enabled the skater, by bending 
forward or backward, to run upon two 
instead of four of them, and thus, and by 
travelling on a shorter bearing surface, to 
turn without difficulty. Thus the skater 
was never upon more than two wheels at 
once. The Tyers’ skate looks very well on 
paper, but apparently was anything but a 
success. It would seem, indeed, that the 
invention of roller-skates was checked in 
England by the introduction of the arti- 
ficial ice previously alluded to, and which, 
although a failure as a skating medium, 
was kept before the public for a number 
of years: first at Baker-street, and, after- 
wards, at that ghastly, but now extinct, 
place of entertainment—as mis-spelt as it 
was mismanaged—the Colosseum, on the 
verge of the Regent’s Park. Meanwhile, the 
French were not idle. In 1828 a certain 
Garcin applied for a patent fora skate, 
which looks amazingly like a piracy of the 
Piccadilly fruiterer’s invention, having 
three wheels in a line—the centre roller 
being bigger than the other two. There 
was a good deal of fuss about M. Garcin’s 
patent, but it went the way of thousands 
more patents. Together with Petitbled 
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and Tyers, poor anxious Garcin dis- 
appeared from the public view; and 
roller-skates faded away and were for- 
gotten altogether. In the time-honoured 
language proper to the occasion, when 
the hero of the drama—filling for the 
nonce the poor but dishonest position of 
a poacher—is about to hear the secret 
of his illustrious birth, “twenty years 
elapsed” before anything more was done ; 
and it was at the bidding of the “heavenly 
maid” that roller-skating once again came 
to the fore. Meyerbeer wrote his famous 
opera La Prophéte, in which occurs the 
well-known skating scene. It was all 
very well to write skating music, paint 
winter scenery, and make appropriate cos- 
tumes; but how was the skating to be 
done? M. Legrange was found equal to 
the occasion. Whether he knew anything 
of previous efforts in the same direction, 
it is impossible to say; but, at any rate, 
he produced a “practicable” skate, run- 
ning on iron wheels. It is shaped exactly 
like the “fen-skate,” with a point curling 
up in front, and runs on two wheels, 
placed in a line, at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. This was the male 
skate—the female being provided with 
four wheels, not in a line, be it observed, 
but in two couples, giving a broad bear- 
ing surface, to ease the trouble which 
women are said to experience from the 
weakness of their ankles. This inven- 
tion was used at the first representation 
of La Prophéte at the Paris Opera, on the 
16th April, 1849, to the amazement and 
delight of the spectators. Everybody 
talked of the skating scene, the like whereof 
had never been seen on stage before. 
Perhaps the general joy was hardly shared 
by the ballet-master of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-garden, as he foresaw 4a 
“heavy time” before him in drilling 
his troupe to the novel business. On the 
opera being put in preparation at the 
London house, a cargo of skates, of the 
new French pattern, was immediately im- 
ported, and immense interest was excited 
by the rehearsals of the new scene. It 
was said that several young ladies had 
skated into the orchestra, and that one 
had, with difficulty, been rescued from the 
big drum! Without doubt, the list of 
casualties was long, but a “ case of collar- 
bone” was the most serious of them all. 
The skating-scene became as popular in 
London as it had been in Paris; and its effect 
was to give an impetus to roller-skating 
such as it had never received before. In 





1857 skating-halls were opened both in 
the Strand and at the Floral Hall, Covent- 
garden ; and to the latter place some mem- 
bers of the Skating Club were invited, 
among whom were Messrs. Westervell 
and Witham, whose excellent Treatise on 
Figure Skating is so favourably known. 
One of these gentlemen skated at both 
places. He went, “rather prejudiced 
against wheels on boards as a substitute 
for skates on ice, but was surprised to find 
how much might be done: the outside 
edges, forwards and backwards, and even 
the cross-rolls, and the figure three. The 
wheels or rollers were iron, and four in 
number, extending from the toe to the 
heel; the friction was enormous, owing 
to the extremely rough and rude manner 
in which the skates were got up. That 
the bad construction was principally the 
cause of the great friction, was evident 
from the fact that the skating done by a gen- 
tleman, with a pair of highly-finished skates 
of his own make, was performed with half 
theamountoffatigue.” Thus far, then, very 
slight improvement had been made on the 
invention of M. Petitbled, if the Legrange 
idea of a four-wheeled skate be excepted. 
It is true that, in 1852, Mr. Joseph Gidman 
patented another kind of roller-skate, with 
coupled wheels in the middle and single 
ones at each end; but no material advance 
was made until the Woodward skate came 
out in 1859. In this variety the runners 
were made of vulcanised india-rubber, and 
those in the middle were slightly larger 
than the end ones, thus giving—a la Tyers 
—a curve to the skate, and rendering it 
practicable to accomplish turns with con- 
siderable facility. The vulcanised india- 
rubber wheels were better in some respects 
than the iron ones, as they clung to the 
boards without any tendency to slip 
laterally; but they had their drawbacks 
nevertheless. Then came another appli- 
cation of india-rubber by Mr. Shaler, an in- 
genious American. Mr. Shaler’s improve- 
ment was known, advertised, and sold as 
“The Parlour Skate,” many of the advertise- 
ments being remarkable for ingenuity: as, 
for instance, “‘ Jack Frost Floored.” Anon 
came another skate, with four pairs of 
coupled wheels, which could either be 
placed at some distance apart, to give a 
broad surface for the beginner, or could be 
reduced to the degree of narrowness re- 
quired by the adept. Invention now 
followed invention, and parlour skates 
were followed by “ Wheelbarrow ” skates, 
until at last the mechanical genius of Mr. 
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James Leonard Plimpton, not without 
study and long experiment, hit upon the 
“rocking” skate, which has superseded all 
its rivals, and called into existence that 
army of infringers on whom Mr. Plimpton 
recently inflicted so tremendous a defeat 
in an English court of law. 

Plimpton skates are now so generally 
in use that it may seem unnecessary to de- 
scribe them. Nevertheless, a short expla- 
nation of the peculiar principle involved 
in their construction may not prove un- 
interesting. All the skates previously 
described required to be “forced” into 
curves, at the cost, in most cases, of con- 
siderable exertion ; and it was to the 
solution of the curve difficulty that Mr. 
Plimpton addressed himself, with that 
acuteness and pertinacity which are only 
found in perfection in the American mind. 
The great feature of the Plimpton skate 
is, that it does not require forcing round 
a curve by sheer strength, but can be 
guided by the lateral rocking of the 
foot. In Mr. Plimpton’s own words: 
“My invention consists in constructing a 
skate, so that the transverse rocking of 
the skater’s foot will cause the rollers, or 
runners, to ‘cramp’ or change their hori- 
zontal position, so as to run the skate 
straight, or in curves, to the right or left, 
and, at the same time, the rollers or 
runners remain with their full bearing 
upon the floor or ice, to whatever degree 
they may be swung obliquely while turn- 
ing curves; thus enabling the skater to 
steer or guide the skate as desired, and to 
incline his body from the centre of gravity 
while turning curves.” Divested of tech- 
nicalities, the Plimpton skate may be de- 
scribed as an ordinary wooden foot-stand, 
or stock, running upon two pairs of box- 
wood wheels, so hung that, when the 
skater presses on one side of his foot, 
the two wheels on that side “cramp,” 
or come closer together; those on 
the other side spreading wider apart— 
conditions under which the skate must 
describe a curve—while the wheels set 
squarely on the surface, whether the skater 
be upright or canted. The immense supe- 
riority of these skates over everything 
invented up to the present time has 
induced wholesale piracy. All the re- 
sources of mechanical ingenuity have been 
taxed to produce the same effect as that 
patented by Mr. Plimpton, by means, 
really or apparently, differing from those 
employed by him. Ball and socket, screw 
and spring, have been employed on four 





and three-wheeled skates, until some sixty 
English and forty-five foreign patents have 
been taken out by the unfortunate in- 
fringers of the Plimpton patent. This has 
been held to cover the disputed ground, 
and the infringers have had no choice but 
to make it up with Mr. Plimpton. Since 
the decision of the law-suit, and for some 
time before that important event, the en- 
terprising American has been busily em- 
ployed in cutting up England and the rest 
of the world into circles with half-mile 
radii, so that the several rinks may have 
proper breathing-room. His tables are 
covered with maps, inscribed with circles 
duly noted down in the Domesday Book 
of the new Conqueror. For there is this 
peculiarity about roller-skating—that it 
can only be pleasantly done on a properly- 
prepared surface, and with implements 
kept in proper order. There are grave 
objections to selling skates to private in- 
dividuals, who are apt to go on wearing 
the boxwood runners “ down to the bone,” 
till some accident occurs from their care- 
lessness. Hence, to skate properly, there 
must be a rink; and, as the law stands, 
the skates must be bought from Mr. 
Plimpton or his agent, with the concession 
of the sole right of using them within a 
certain area. 

The rink being established, and covered 
with a flooring either of asphalte, wood, or 
concrete, there is no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the public to come and skate. Of the 
three kinds of flooring just mentioned, 
asphalte would be the best, if it were not 
for its aggravating habit of getting soft 
and sticky in hot weather—in fact, just 
when it is wanted. When perfectly hard, 
as it is in cold weather, no surface can 
be more agreeable; but its weakness in 
summer has led to the very general 
adoption of concrete as a mediam. It is 
possible, however, that both of these will, 
in time, be superseded by the wooden 
flooring invented by Mr. Plimpton, and 
constructed of narrow strips of wood, so 
sawn from the timber, and placed on the 
floor, that the grain of the wood in none 
of the strips is parallel to the surface of 
the floor; as it is well known that floors, 
with the grain of the wood laid flat, are 
not as durable as, and are more liable to 
splinter up and warp than those made of 
wood cut across the grair. Strengthened 
with appropriate backing, these wooden 
floors stand weather surprisingly well, 
keeping a good level surface in spite of 
rain or sunshine. To try one of them in 
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public, it is necessary to go to Mr. 
Witham’s rink, at the Crystal Palace, 
where, on the pink floor, skaters may be 
found throughout the day. Since Mr. 
Moe—the American skater—demonstrated 
that whatever can be done on ice, with 
ordinary skates, can be performed on a 
floor with “ rollers,” a new race of skaters 
has sprung up, who know not ice, and 
care for Jack Frost not a jot. Ice-skating 
involves many conditions: temperature, 
the neighbourhood of convenient ponds, 
and also leisure to practice the seductive 
mysteries of inside and outside edge, the 
serpentine lines, the four eights, the double 
three, the cross-cut “ Cupid’s Bow,” the Q 
figure, the “ brackets,” the “spectacles,” 
the “ Rocking-turn,” the “ Grape-vine ” 
and the “ Pennsylvanian Grape-vine,” or 
“ Auger whirl.” Even in Chicago, where 
there is abundant frost in winter, per- 
sistent and fanatical “skatists”” of artistic 


‘proclivities have shown a decided prefer- 


ence for rollers. For, in truth, the two 
arts of ice and roller skating, though akin 
to each other, are not mutually convertible. 
The best ice-skater finds himself, for a 
while, completely at sea on rollers. In the 
one-case the ankle must be kept rigid—in 
the other flexible—to control the curve 
that it is wished to follow; and for the 
same reason the practised rinkist may 
soon get into trouble on genuineice. The 
scene at the Crystal Palace rink, pleasant 
enough now, promises to become still more 
agreeable as the season advances, when the 
new summer rink, bordered with trees, is 
opened to the public. Perhaps the most 
agreeable time at the Crystal Palace rink is 
hardly when it is crowded with performers 
of all grades and shades of skill, whose 
custom it is to exhibit their paces of an 
afternoon; but rather in the morning, 
when new figures are being practised, not 
by an awkward squad, but by skilled 
operators. Then the famous “rocking 
turn,” or “Dutch roll,” may be seen in 
perfection; the graceful ‘“ Grape-vines” 
studied with advantage; and “double 
shamrocks ” and “double roses” plucked 
with comparative ease. 

Nearer home is the supremely aristo- 
cratic focus of the rinkist—“ Prince’s” 
—that stronghold of fashionable athletics, 
in the quiet recesses of Hans-place, Sloane- 
street. It would be difficult to say when 
“Prince’s” is dull. Racquet, cricket, or 
roller-skating, is always going on at 
some time of the day. Within the magic 
circle, which may not be entered by any 
lady who has not been “ presented,” there 





is enough to see and to spare. A space, 
amply large for cricket, spreads like a 
great green wave before the long narrow 
strip of concrete flooring, which faces it 
like a sea wall. Up and down this long 
white surface glide the figures which 
make, or rather are, the living fashion of 
the day. Norman profiles—suggestive of 
damage from “awkward tumbles,” pass 
swiftly to and fro; and elegant forms, clad 
in costumes so narrow, that the gazer 
wonders how the fair proprietors can 
move in them, describe with infinite grace 
all the curves laid down by professors of 
figure skating. Tall guardsmen, supple and 
strong of limb, shoot byat an amazing pace; 
while in quiet corners may be seen legis- 
lators, and eke ex-Lord Chancellors, taking 
@ quiet turn on the inside or outside edge. 
The male form—at least, as it appears in 
modern dress—is hardly graceful, and at 
times one is inclined to regret the better 
outline of the ancient members of the 
skating club, who cut their “spread 
eagles” in tightly-buttoned ‘“ claw-ham- 
mer” coats and tight pantaloons; but no 
pen can do justice to the beauty of the 
fair skaters who wear special rink hats 
and rink costumes. The skin of every 
beast, and the plumes of every bird, are 
laid under contribution to furnish forth 
the wondrous raiment, which anon flits by, 
and anon gyrates in fanciful evolutions. 
As it grows dusk, the lights gleam forth 
under a handsome gothic roof, and the 
inside rink is alive with music and bright 
girlish figures gliding to and fro. Those 
girls are happy creatures, for they are 
still admitted as children; but in another 
two or three years’ time their troubles 
will begin, when they must be elected 
members of Prince’s Skating Club, “ sub- 
ject to presentation.” In the early days 
at Prince’s this spring, many young ladies 
of “ presentable” age and appearance felt 
terribly injured that, after being duly 
elected, “‘subject to presentation,” they 
were not admitted to “interim” practice, 
but were compelled to wait until supplied 
with the proper credentials by the court of 
St. James’s; but the committee was inex- 
orable. _ 

It would be an odd confirmation of the 
doctrine that history, and especially the 
history of inventions, repeats itself, if 
roller-skating should obey the law which 
affects a vast majority of human contri- 
vances, and drop into desuetude just as it 
attains perfection. People had only just 
learned how to make a perfect high-road, 
how to build light and elegant coaches, 
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and had only just taught their “ tits ” to 
“spank ” along at something over ten miles 
an hour, when the locomotive was born 
and the “ Highflyer,” perforce, gave up 
the ghost. It was the same afloat. Naval 
architecture of the line-of-battle-ship and 
swift-sailing-frigate order attained its 
highest pitch of excellence as the first 
steamboat crossed the Atlantic; and the 
art of wooden shipbuilding generally was 
just beginning to be thoroughly under- 
stood, when iron stepped in and took the 
first place in the floating world. As long- 
bow and crossbow were getting to be 
effective weapons when gunpowder came 
in, so would it seem that, now that a per- 
fect roller-skate is produced, and rinko- 
maniacs are made happy, real ice is about 
to vindicate its rights. In Chelsea there is 
already completed a portion of a real ice- 
rink, artfully frozen by means akin to 
those employed in making ice in hot 
climates. The reader is, of course, aware 
that ice may be produced by the evapora- 
tion cf ether and ammonia, and by the 
expansion of compressed air. At Professor 
Gamgee’s rink, at Chelsea, ether is used to 
chill a mixture of glycerine and water, 
which runs through a set of pipes laid 
down on a non-conducting floor, which is 
then flooded with water to the depth of 
two or three inches, and speedily frozen 
into a beautiful sheet of genuine ice, on 
which the skater may cut fancy figures at 
his will. At the end of the day, when the 
surface of the ice is cut up, the water is 
turned on, and a fresh surface frozen. 
There is no manner of doubt that this can 
be done all through the summer in Eng- 
land, and that the cool atmosphere above a 
great sheet of ice would be delicious in 
July, although it might possibly be less 
agreeable in December. It is simply a 
question of expense. If, as is said, an 
ice-rink, one hundred feet square, can be 
maintained at a cost in wages and fuel— 
to drive the pumping-machinery—of some 
two pounds per day, the roller “rinkualists” 
will run a shrewd risk of having to learn 
the “swan-like” art over again. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. WIDOW AND MOTHER. 
CHAPTER IV. A VISITOR. 

Mrs. Pemberton completed’ her task, 
made up the document on which she had 
been engaged, with its inclosure, into a 
packet, which she addressed to Mr. 








Dwarris, and then, having looked all 
round the room lingeringly, she left it, 
and sought her own apartment. Here she 
found the person who had inspected the 
keyhole of the study door, and objected 
to the token by which “no admittance” 
was indicated. We have met this person 
before; she is Mrs. Simcox, the nurse. 
Mrs. Simcox is not an ordinary person of 
her class, and Mrs. Pemberton clings to 
her with the double dependence which 
comes naturally under such circumstances. 
A nurse of the sick sees, as Mark Tapley 
said of a broker’s man, “a deal of misery ;” 
and is not quite unpardonable if she be- 
come philosophically accustomed to the 
spectacle of other people’s troubles. Mrs. 
Simcox was as little sentimental as was 
to be desired in her state of life, but she 
had a kind heart and a sound judgment, 
and both were enlisted for Mrs. Pemberton. 

“ Mrs. Simcox,” said Mary, “ I have been 
writing to England, to the person I have 
told you about, Mr. Dwarris. I have told 
him all about business matters, and it is a 
great weight off my mind to have got it 
done ; but it has tired me a good deal.” 

*“No wonder, ma’am; you have been 
hours and hours writing in that room— 
I don’t like to see you go into it—and 
you’re worn out.” 

“Ah well, it’s all done now,” said 
Mary. “ And now that my mind is relieved 
about that, I should like to talk over our 
arrangements. Has the young woman 
come yet?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Has Miss Pemberton seen her?” 

“T think not. ‘Miss Pemberton has been 
out all the afternoon, I believe.” 

Mary let the observation pass without 
remark. 

** When I have rested a little, I will see 
the young woman. You are sure she will 
be satisfied to make a voyage with me?” 

“Tt is her particular wish. She wants 
to get to England, and there’s no way of 
doing it so ready and respectable as going 
with a lady.” 

“ Has she friends there ? ” 

‘**No, ma’am; nor here, either. Her story 
is a sad one, though there’s thousands like 
it, more’s the pity. But I told it to you 
before.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Mary, lan- 
guidly. “I suppose, if she suits me and 
I suit her, as she has no people in par- 
ticular that she wants to go to, she will 
remain with me in England?” 

“No doubt of it. And I think she will 
suit you. She has done very well since I 
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first recommended her, and if she pleases 
you she will have one friend in England 
at all events.” 

“She will be so much richer than I, 
then, for I am going back to find no one 
who ever was anything to me in my old 
life.” 

“Surely, ma’am,” said Mrs. Simcox, 
“you are putting a hard duty on yourself ; 
for you are well liked here.” 

“Tt makes no difference to me where I 
am now,” said Mary; “and it was Mr. 
Pemberton’s decided wish. It will be 
better for Miss Pemberton in every way.” 

“Yon will let me know sometimes how 
you get on, ma’am, won’t you?” asked 
Mrs. Simcox, cheerfully. ‘I shall want 
to hear of you very much.” 

“T wish you could come with me too. 
You have friends and relations in England. 
Why did you remain here after your 
husband died ?” 

“‘ Because I had to work for my living, 
my dear, good lady. There’s many a thing 
that looks strange may be explained in that 
way. And the people at home would not 
have wanted me as things were with me. 
For money was scarce with themall, on both 
sides, on my husband’s as well as on mine. 
I daresay you will be surprised, ma’am, to 
hear that my husband was a gentleman.” 

“ Not at all, Mrs. Simcox. Why shouid 
I be surprised ? ” 

“ Because I’m not a lady, and you might 
wonder at him for marrying me. He was 
a gentleman, though, born and bred, and 
educated for a doctor, in Dublin; and I 
was only a small tradesman’s daughter. 
They think a deal in Ireland about such 
things, and when he made up his mind 
to marry me, he made it up to leave 
Ireland. I learned a great deal from him, 
while he was spared to me; and when he 
was taken, I could see no better way of 
providing for myself than turning sick 
nurse. The friends he had made helped 
me, and I got on. I shall never see Ireland 
again, nor trouble either his people or my 
own.” 

“Were his family unkind to you ?” 

“They were neither kind nor unkind. 
I never saw any of them except my 
husband’s youngest brother, a wild young 
fellow he was, ard he came to us one time 
when he got into a scrape at home. It was 
not long before we left Ireland, and I think 
he would have come with us readily enough 
then, but his family were putting him up 
for the army, and so he stayed ; and he’s a 
captain now, I believe, and the only one of 





them that knows or wants to know any- 
thing about me. I let him know-what I 
was doing out here, because he was a good- 
hearted boy enough, and he would have 
been uneasy to think I was altogether lost 
when his brother died; but I told him he 
needn’t tell unless he was asked, and I 
daresay nobody ever asked him from that 
hour to this.” 

“What a frightful thing it is,” said 
Mary, after a pause, “to think of the 
number of friendless people there are in 
the world.” 

“And how few think of it,” said Mrs. 
Simcox. ‘People who have money for 
themselves seem to think money grows 
wild in the fields; and people who have 
friends to do everything for them, seem to 
think that friends perch on the branches 
like birds, for everybody in the world. 
There’s nothing like having had to look 
for both, to make you see where help is 
needed.” 

“T think you have learned the lesson 
well,” said Mary, gently, “and I am so 
glad you have given me a chance of help- 
ing you with this poor Bessy West. I feel 
quite rested now, and able to see her.” 

Bessy West was summoned. She was 
a handsome young woman, with a com- 
posed manner, and a reserved, rather sad 
expression of face. 

Mrs. Pemberton received her kindly, 
asked her a few general questions, and 
dismissed her. 

“She is very pretty and very nice,” 
was Mary’s commentary when Bessy West 
had left the room. 

“Yes, she is all that, ma’am; and it is 
a thousand pities she should have got into 
such hands.” 

“Tf she proves to be only as good and 
lovable as she looks, perhaps we may be 
able to make up to her for a great deal.” 


“‘T should be hard to please if I did not 
like her,” said Bessy West, in reply to a 
question from Mrs. Simcox, as they sat 
working in Mrs. Pemberton’s room on the 
same evening; “for she is a kind, good 
woman. No one, who wasn’t kind and 
good, would have taken me as she has 
done, knowing all about me. You told her 
everything ? ” 

“Everything, except the name, as we 
agreed upon; and she thinks it quite right 
it should not be told. You will begin 
again, my dear, with her, and have a 
quiet, peaceful life of it; at least, it will 
be your own fault if you do not.” 
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“Do you think she will live in the 
country, in England ?” 

“She says so; and, no doubt, she will 
for.some time.” 

“Miss Pemberton will be no friend of 
mine.” 

“But you will have nothing to do with 
Miss Pemberton; and you may be quite 
sure nobody will be allowed to interfere 
with the precious child’s own nurse. Be- 
sides, Miss Pemberton will get married 
in no time, in England, among her own 
people; and you may make a home for all 
your days, so far as I can see.” 

“ But you'll give me the letters, all the 
same P” 

“Oh yes; you shall have the letters.” 

Presently Mrs. Simcox went away, to 
look after Mary ; and the new member of 
the household remained alone in her mis- 
tress’s room, thinking over her new posi- 
tion, while she plied her needle with the 
mechanical quickness of old habit. 

* And so it is all settled,” she thought, 
“and I am getting away to a new life— 
but carrying a chain, too. And how am 
I to know if ever it is broken, and I have 
my real liberty again ? ” 

An answer to this question was seem- 
ingly difficult to find. Bessy West had not 
found one when Mrs. Simcox returned, in 
a mood at once bustling and serious. 

On the following morning John Pem- 
berton’s widow was the mother of a son, 
and had realised the very bitterest pang 
of loneliness which a woman’s heart can 
feel, but, also, the first taste of the con- 
solation which it has to reveal. 

Ida Pemberton did not feel, or affect 
much interest in the little red, blinking, 
gaping creature who was presented to her 
as her brother. But she was attentive 
and kind to her step-mother, so that, 
to outward appearance, the breach be- 
tween them was healed. Mrs. Pember- 
ton, whose whole heart was set upon the 
child who had come to remove from her 
that most awful of the various sufferings 
of bereavement—the difficulty of believing 
that the lost love and happiness were ever 
real—and whose physical weakness made 
her languidly quiescent, rested in the assur- 
ance that she had done what she could, and 
surrendered herself to the inability to think 
further about the trouble between them. 

Ida’s change of conduct towards her step- 
mother arose merely from a kindly natural 
impulse. She believed, as firmly as ever, 
that she had been mistaken in her estimate 
of her father’s wife—that she was no true 





friend, but, indeed, a natural enemy, 
who had induced her husband to do an 
unjust act towards his daughter; and who 
had, besides, an ugly incident in her past 
life, which Mr. Dale knew, and his know- 
ledge of which rendered him an object of 
dislike to Mary. She had not denied 
it, she had not attempted to explain it, 
when Ida told her almost as much, and 
vaunted Mr. Dale’s delicacy in keeping 
the secret ; and what could anyone think 
of that? Ida was too innocent to associate 
with such a belief any suspicion of a 
nature such as might have occurred to a 
woman, or a girl “ of the world; ” she did 
not interrogate her mind on the subject at 
all, she merely yielded to an influence 
gained over her through her girlish vanity, 
and to a prejudice cunningly implanted. 

Mrs. Simcox was not slow to perceive 
that things were better than they had 
been, between Mrs. Pemberton and her 
step-daughter; and, not possessing the 
slightest clue to the truth, she concluded 
that Ida had merely felt herself neglected, 
and, perhaps, been a little jealous in anti- 
cipation of an event, of which, when it 
occurred, she was glad. 

One day, as Ida was paying Dick a 
visit in his loose box, and administering 
to him his daily treat of bread and lump- 
sugar, a boy who was employed about the 
yard brought her a card, with a name 
written in pencil on it: 

“Mr. Geoffrey Dale.” 

“Where did you get this?” she asked 
the boy. He explained that he had met a 
gentleman near the garden, who had given 
him the card. 

“He knew you were at the stables, 
miss,” said the boy, “and says could he 
see you for a few minutes?” 

Much disturbed, Ida went out of the 
yard and took her way to the gardens. 

Why did he come? Having done so, 
why did he give his visit this half-clan- 
destine air? What wasshe todo? She 
knew quite well that Mrs: Pemberton 
would not have received him, and, angry 
though the knowledge made her, Ida’s 
sense of honour told her she would have 
no right to invite him into the house; 
still less, said the same sense to her, to 
see and speak with him out of it. With 
all that, too, she could neither deny nor 
control the gladness with which the news 
of his coming had inspired her. How 
different everything seemed all in a 
minute! And so, full of these contra- 
dictory thoughts, she walked on quickly, 
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and speedily came in sight of Mr. Geoffrey 
Dale. 

Ida Pemberton had probably never 
looked so pretty in her life as she looked 
when she put out her hand, shyly, yet with 
unmistakable, if embarrassed, welcome, 
and said she was “ very glad, she had no 
idea”’—and broke down in her sentence 
with an enchanting smile and blush. 

“You must wonder that I have come 
here, where I have such good reason to 
know that I am not welcome.” Such 
were Mr. Dale’s first words, delivered in 
@ serious, even slightly tragic accent. 
“ But,” he continued, “1 could not make 
up my mind to leave the colony without an 
effort to see you.” He looked around him 
with an air of regretful remembrance, and 
murmured something pathetic about the 
“ heavy change ” since he had last seen the 
place; which, from his manner of reference 
to it, might have been familiar to him from 
his boyhood. He was handsome, daring, 
and insinuating; the girl to whom he 
spoke was very young and inexperienced, 
and he had drawn her into a confidence 
that had been maintained, by the dangerous 
medium of pen and ink, for several months. 
Is it very wonderful, or quite reprehensible, 
that Ida’s heart should beat quickly, and 
her brown eyes look up at him with a shy 
trouble in them? that she should find it 
was easier to be “ great friends” with Mr. 
Dale at a distance than thus face to face, 
when she found herself unaccountably with 
nothing to say ? 

“T ventured to come,” resumed Geoffrey 
Dale, “ that I might learn from your own 
lips an assurance that you will not deprive 
me of your friendship—that we are not to 
be strangers—when you too go to Eng- 
land.” —~ 

“T have not so many friends,” said Ida, 
“that you should doubt.” 

The timid pleasure in her face and voice 
were naturally encouraging to the man 
who had gained so much influence over 
her during their brief association, and con- 
trived so skilfully to strengthen it. Even 
the embarrassment from which she was 
suffering—for how was she to invite him 
to enter the house, or not to invite him ? 
—looked like a delightful consciousness 
of his power over her. 

“Tt is so long since I have heard from 
you,” he said, “that I could not wait any 
longer for news of you. I felt I must 
brave everything, and see you.” 

His words had as much of question as 
of statement in them. They meant: that 











he wanted to be told exactly what there 
was to brave. 

“T have not written lately,” said Ida, 
and she walked on as she spoke, not in 
the direction of the house, ‘ because 
there has been so much confusion and 
change here. Mrs. Pemberton has been 
ill. My little brother was born last week.” 

“Your little brother! ” exclaimed Geof- 
frey Dale, with genuine astonishment. “I 
had no idea that such an event was ex- 
pected.” 

“Oh yes; and, as soon as Mrs. Pember- 
ton can undertake the voyage, we are 
going to England. I—I am airaid I can- 
not ask you to stay, because she has not 
left her room, and e 

“ And because I should not be welcome 
to her under any circumstances. I knew 
that when I came here, and resorted to a 
kind of ruse for seeing you. Let me tell 
you the truth; I watched from the shelter 
of one of the trees in the avenue until I 
saw you come out of the verandah, and I 
guessed you were going to visit Dick. I 
never had any wish to see Mrs. Pember- 
ton ; but I resolved to come openly to 
your home to see you, just for once. I 
will not enter the house, but there can be 
no reason why we should not have a walk 
and talk together, such as the only person 
who had a right to dictate to you per- 
mitted in the dear old times.” 

He spoke gently and persuasively, and 
his eyes said more than his words. Ida 
remembered well Mary’s positive assertion 
that her father had changed his opinion of 
Mr. Dale; but she set herself against the 
lesson of the remembrance. 

“This happy event has made no change 
in the arrangements here, I conclude,” he 
continued. “The sale of the place was 
completed, was it not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Ida, ‘‘ that was all finished. 
Poor papa’s will was made, and sent to 
England ; but when he was dying, and 
they told him I was not to be his only 
child, he made another, and left every- 
thing to Mrs. Pemberton to do as she likes 
with it.” 

“Tndeed!” said Mr. Dale, “that is very 
serious for you, and, I must say, a question- 
able proceeding on the part of the persons 
who induced him to do such a thing. It 
was tantamount to leaving you totally un- 
provided for; though, of course, he could 
not be expected to see that.” 

“ But why ? ” said Ida, innocently. “Of 
course my little brother would have been 
the same as I was to my father if he had 
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lived, and he would have had his share 
and I mine. It will be just the same now, 
won't it ?” 

“Not exactly. You must not look at 
the real world with the candid, generous 
eyes of your heart; you must see it as it is. 
The fact is, your father’s will has made you 
dependent on Mrs. Pemberton.” 

“How ?”* asked Ida, with a flash of 


| indignant pride in the look which she 


turned on him. “It is all my father’s— 
therefore mine and my brother’s. I shall 
never owe anything to her.” 

“Unfortunately you must, and cannot 
help yourself. Your father has given her 
everything, and who is to say what she will 
do with it?” 

“T think,” said Ida, “she will do what 
she knew poor papa would have wished. 
I do not love her as I once did; I could 
not, you know, since you told me she did 
not deserve the love and confidence which 
my father gave her; but I don’t think she 
means to be unjust or unkind to me. Very 
little has been said between us, but I believe, 
if the baby were to die, she would carry 
out what was in my father’s first will; 
and if he lives, he and I will be equal.” 

“ And that will was sent to England ? ” 

“Yes; to. papa’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
Dwarris, of whom I told you. Is it not 
horrid to talk or think of such things,” 
said Ida, shaking her head and smiling an 
uncertain smile; “it makes me feel years 
and years older, only to have to remember 
that there are such things as money, and 
rights, and interest. I never knew any- 
thing about them in my father’s time. I 
never knew anything, except that I was 
happy, and that Dick had all he wanted.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Dale, musingly, 
“those were happy days, and careless 
times indeed. But they are over, and there 
is no use in blinding oneself to truths. 
One of these truths is, that it is not wise to 
offend her.” 

“What!” said Ida, indignantly, “do 
you suppose I would be so mean a 

“Not mean, only reasonable,” said Mr. 
Dale. “You have been most unfairly 
treated, and if what I have said to you, of 
my knowledge of certain facts concerning 
Mrs. Pemberton required proof—I know 
it does not, I know you trust me, and hold 
me to be your friend——” 

“* Indeed, indeed I do.” 

“Tf it did—why, here is the proof. Mrs. 
Pemberton, who no doubt stands very 
high in Dr. Gray’s good graces, induces 
your father, on his deathbed, not to make 








an equable division of his property between 
you and her own expected child, but, to 
put you absolutely in her power. She tells 
you he did this because he trusted her, 
and that is true; but I tell you his trust 
was misplaced. There is no help for that 
now, but you must act with prudence. 
You must keep friends with Mrs. Pem- 
berton ; and when you are in England, and 
have your uncle’s protection and help to 
look to, she may be induced to make an 
honest arrangement of the property which 
would have been yours now, if your 
father’s first will had been unrevoked. Is 
it not so? ” 

“I suppose—I believe so,” answered 
Ida, who was both bewildered and dis- 
heartened by the turn the conversation was 
taking ; the very last turn which she could 
have imagined, had her fancy forecast this 
unexpected interview. 

“To that influence you must look. 
Now, tell me—what do you know of this 
uncle and his family ?” 

“T know nothing, except that Mr. 
Dwarris was once much richer than he is 
now, that he has a son and a daughter, 
and that they live near a country town 
called Wrottesley. Poor papa was very 
anxious that I should be with my cousins, 
and should like them very much. He 
used frequently to talk about having my 
cousin Audrey to stay with us in London. 
But there will be nothing of that kind 
now; Mrs. Pemberton will not live in 
London. She has not said much about 
any plans for the future, but when she 
does talk of it, she says she will live near 
Wrottesley, on my account, that I may be 
with my own relatives.” 

“Well, that’s for as much as it’s worth, 
and as long as it lasts,” said Mr. Dale 
slightingly. ‘Mrs. Pemberton’s views 
may change in many respects. But she 
has the best of the position, and there is 
no good in disputing it. You must not 
make an enemy of her.” 

This was too much for Ida’s young, 
untrained patience. How had she ever 
incurred Mary’s displeasure, except by 
adhering to her friendship for the very 
man who was giving her this cold-blooded 
advice? Who and what but he caused 
the arising of the cloud between them ? 
She could not blow it away now with a 
breath. 

“T do not understand you,” she said, 
pettishly. ‘“‘ How am I to avoid displeasing 
her, and at the same time keep my promise 
to you? IfI were to tell Mary that you 
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and I are no longer friends, that I had 
quite given you up, and would never write 
to you again, or know you if we met in 
England, she and I would be just as we 
used to be.” 

Mr. Dale’s dark face was traversed by a 
very expressive look of rage, which, how- 
ever, Ida did not see. She was walking 
by his side with her head down. 

“Why,” she continued, “did you not 
tell me all this in any of your letters ? 


Ah! they were all about pleasanter 
things.” 

‘Because you did not make the state 
of things plain to me.” 


“No,” she answered, simply. “I sup- 
pose I did not. But now that it is clear 
to you, what do you want me to do?” 

The girl’s straightforward question 
caused Mr. Dale an amount of embarrass- 
ment which he very rarely felt. He could 
not answer it with candour equal to its 
own. Mary had gone too far in her surmise 
of the extent to which Ida had been tutored 
by her dangerous friend. Ida’s simplicity 


‘had rendered her a less apt pupil than Mary 


supposed, and Mr. Dale’s instructions had 
been merely general. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
repeated. “To take back the promise I 
made you, perhaps? No, thank you; not 
unless you are tired of it—not unless you 
have ceased to care that we should be 
friends. I should be little worth having 
for a friend, if I could do that only for my 
own interest’s sake; and I certainly will 
not.” 

Here Ida stopped abruptly, with her face 
a burning red, for there had flashed into 
her memory her step-mother’s question, 
“Has he won your heart, poor child?” 
and with it a pang of shame and terror, 
lest she should be setting more store by 
the friendship he had asked for than he 
set by it, and lest her last incautious words 
had shown him that such was the case, 

She was reassured, however, by the 
warmth and eagerness with which Mr. 
Dale protested against such an interpreta- 
tion of his words. Had he not come to 
Mount Kiera Lodge to-day for the express 





purpose of getting a renewed promise 
from her, and was not his sole anxiety for 
her and her future—so cruelly changed in 
its prospects ? 

He was dwelling upon this text with 
animation and persuasiveness which be- 
came him very well, and before which 
Ida’s self-reproachful doubts melted away, 
when a single stroke of a bell sounded 
loudly from the direction of the house. 

“That is a signal for me,” said Ida; 
“they always call me in that way, when 
they know I am in the grounds. I sup- 
pose it is some caller whom Mrs. Pem- 
berton wishes me to see.” 

“And that means that I must go,” said 
Mr. Dale. 

“T am afraid so. They—they will send 
to look for me, and perhaps—though of 
course I shall tell Mrs. Pemberton——” 

“No, no,” said Dale, hastily; “ you 
must not do so—not now, at least—not 
until we have met again and had our talk 
out, at all events.” 

He saw the doubt, even distress, in her 
face, and he added: ‘‘ It would be very bad 
for her to tell her anything that might 
annoy her just now. You can do as you 
think ‘best later. I will go no farther 
with you towards the house, but turn off 
at the stables. Meet me at the shrubbery- 
gate to-morrow at the same hour. I hear 
some one coming now. Good-bye.” 

He did not wait for her reply, but 
turned down a by-path which led to the 
stables. He was barely out of sight, and 
Ida had taken but a few steps in advance, 
when Bessy West came round the bend 
in the path, and, accosting Ida, said she 
had been sent to find her by Mrs. Pem- 
berton, who required her to write a letter 
for despatch by that day’s post. 

Ida made answer, rather sullenly, “‘ You 
can go back, and say I’m coming.” 

She did not quicken her pace, however, 
and as Bessy West obeyed her, that ob- 
servant young woman made two mental 
notes. One was, that Miss Pemberton did 
not seem particularly ready to oblige her 
step-mother; the other was, that Miss Pem- 
berton had “a nasty temper.” 
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